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HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by re- 
turn mail one of those splendid new Music Books for 
Holiday Presenté: 


Norway Music Album. oe $3 cloth; 





Beauties of Sscred Song. | 
58 Songs. Elegant. 

Gems of English Song. | ~~ 
The best and newest, 

Gems of Strauss. | Each Book, 
Brightest music, $3.00 Fine Gilt, 

Franz’s Album of Song. $2.50 Cloth, 
Best German Songs. 

Creme dela Creme. 2vols, |  #7-00 Board. 
Standard Piano Music. 


Rhymes and Tunes. 1.00. 
Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Songs. 


PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 





Olivette. 50 cents. 
Mascot. 50 cents. 
Patience. 50 cents. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
348 451 Washington Street, Boston. 





NEW CEOGRAPHIES. 


Maury’s new series of Geographies, with new maps 
and illustrations. Authentic, excellent, elegant. For 
examination or introduction: Zlementary, 54 cents; 
Revised Manual, $120; Physical, $1.50. Wall Maps 
(set of 8), $10 net. 

For Zasy Algebra,and other works of the University 
Series, by Profs. Venable, Holmes, or Gildersieeve, 
address UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 MURRAY 8ST., New YorRK. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


The Preparatory Class 
To prepare applicants to enter the Junior Class in the 


SCRIBNER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


To be Published January, 1882, 
SCRIBNER’S 


GEOGRAPHICAL READER 


AND PRIMER 


For Supplementary Reading, 


AND A FIRST BOOK IN CEOCRAPHY. 


A ame ang illustrated 12mo volume of 288 pages (including 16 pages of 
| maps) bound in full cloth, and with red edges. Price, 50 Cents, 








This book is made up of TWO PARTS. 


PART L, 192 pages, is a Reader, of the third-reader grade, consisting of a series of pictur- 
esque readings, describing a journey round the world, based upon ‘‘ Guyot’s Introduction,” 
and specially arranged for class pu This Part is designed for a SUPPLEMENTARY 
READER and as a basis for oral instruction in Geography. 

PART IL, 96 pages, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and clearly printed maps, 
is & PRIMER OF LESSONS in Geography. This Part, the proper compliment of Part I, is so 
shaped as to be easily and quickly mastered by beginning classes; and, in a brief compass, by 
an admirable arrangement of lessons, exercises, and reviews, presents all the essentials of a 
FIRST BOOK on this subject. 

The READER AND PRIMER is suited to accompany, or form a part of, any series of Geogra- 
phies. Its plan is entirely new, and is formed upon the best principles of teaching, as illus- 
trated at the present time. It is a proper reaction from the elaborate and overloaded manuals 
of Geography so often placed in the hands of children. 

With a view to its wide use, the price is placed very low. It is believed that the educa- 
tional public desire well adapted, moderately sized, substantially made, good, cheap text-books. 


Sample copies furnished for examination, with reference to introduction, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
178 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO: 





26 HAwLey STREET, Boston: 





second sencester, begins on the 4th of January, 1882, at 
9 o’clock A.M. R. R. RAYMOND, —. 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


W. F. WHITTEMORE, Agent.; 0. 8. COOK, Agent. 











A Good Education at Home. 

Many persons wish to improve their education, but 
cannot leave home. Some of them may be glad to 
know that, at little cost, they can be successfully taught 
at home by correspondence. 

Any who may have time to devote to the private study 
of Book-k » Botany, English, Latin, or Greek, are 
invited to ress 

LENOX ACADEMY, Lenox, Mass. 


Refers by permission to the Editor of The Journal. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is prepared to furnish (both ladies and tlemen 

first-class Teachers of Modern and pen = 

guacee, as a speciality ; also, teachers of Music and 
ocu 


on. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
350 b 10 Hawley Street, Boston. 








Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


iar- MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. gs 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 PULTON 8T,, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Book - Binder. 


——s Longfellow’s Works and Picturesque Euro 
a special ~ jes expressly cut for embossing the si 
of covers, 20 per cent. below Posteies or agents prices. 
Albums made to order, $6.50. All Magazines, half- 
leather, 85 cts., in two styles,—heretofore, $1.00. 
Shak » Scott, and Dickens's works, bound, for 
sale by installment plan. 
Fr. J. BARNARD 
162 Washington 8t., opp. corner Cornhill, 
h eow BOSTON, MASS. 











300 Combination Cards for the Primary School,in .- 


numbers, sentence-building, and writing. Set, 
75c.; samples, 3c, F.¥F. WHITTIER, Farmington, Me, 














JUST PUBLISHED: 


Empirical Psychology; or, the Human 
Mind as Given in Consciousness: 


Every Live Teacher in America should subscribe for 


The American Educator. 





By LAURENS P, HICKOK, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised with the co-operation of JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst College. 


Hickok’s “ Science of the Mind,” which has been in the hands of teachers and students for more than a 
quarter of a century, has been here wholly revised, and almost wholly re-written, making it not only a new 
text book, but a new contribution to the important science of which it treate. The precision of statement and 
thoroughness of treatment which so remarkably characterized the original work, and made it so highly prized 
by so many teachers, are no less conspicuous in the present work ; but a different method in the general dis- 
cussion has been ado , though the end originally sought is the same. 

The publishers believe that the book will be found to be remarkably comprehensive, and at the same time 
compact and clear. It gives a complete outline of the Science, concisely presented, and in precise and plain 


terms, 
Mailing Price, $1.30; Introduction, $1.19; Exchange, 60 cents. 


CINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 





MONTHLY. 24 PAGES 
$1.00 a Year. VOLUME VII. with Cever. 
VIGOROUS, THOUGATFUL, PRACTICAL, NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE, 


PROGRESSIVE IN ITS VIEWS, HANDSOME IN APPEARANCE. 


THE ORCAN FOR AMERICAN TEACHERS, 


Opening its columns to any progressive teacher who has thoughts worth printing, when expressed in forcible 
language. It relies upon its merits only for existence, and upon the influence of its readers for growth. Its Aseo- 
ciate Editors are men well known for success and ability. Each one is actively employed in school-room work. 


ey ~We maintain no free list, but a postal card will bring a sample copy to your table, 


L. W. APPLEGATE, Lockport, Ill. 


349d Address, 











I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
B. G. NORTHROP, 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


DIXON’S 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
I. N. CARLETON, 


EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


Teachers, Attention! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 


own way to the front. More scho 


and teachers 


now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 


in the United States. 





American 


almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
one economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 
ing classes by considering the Dixon. 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 
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your money; 
their merits. 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 

JEROME ALLEN, 


BE-PRESIDENT OF THE N. ¥, 5, T 4. 





Pencils. 


J08, DIZON ORUOIBLE 00., JERSEY OITY, N,J, 


one can be his own judge of 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIO- 
ALLY AS .HE BEST. 

$07, SA aie WM. A. MOWRY, 
PRESIDENT OF AM, INST. OF INSTR. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Onut- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 
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Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ke nage 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 1%8e0w 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells 4 Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hoc Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTE D. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cin-innati, O. 
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ities. Send for Price List of Microscopes, 
cALLISTER 
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$1000, 
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Glasses for investigations in 
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Astronomical 


And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES 
of our own make, and all the details of con- 
struction and careful adjustment of same 


personally attended to , ourselves. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for illustrated catalogue 
of Telescopes and all Optical Instruments. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 


\ 2502 928 Breadway, New Veork. 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed ef the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 

Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
ves renewed vigor in all diseases of 

Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 
better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 

PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York, 
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School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very | large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. re solicited. 


ESTABLISHED — 


isc. COURT W. MEYER, ea roadway 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded to Student’s Electric Machive and Apparates : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, niekel- 
plated, $28 00. Catalogues (1881) on application. 
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CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. | 


aimiate: J. & H. BERGE sets: 


1918 Greenwich St. 
atngte 25e. (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. 








+E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
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THE NEW-YEAR’S JOURNEY. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


Bring thy bow] to the fountain, 
Thy cup to the spring, 

Thy staff to the mountain,— 
Shod feet, plumed wing;— 

Be ready for climbing, 
Fill bowl and fill cup; 

The New Year is chiming, 
Gird loins and start up! 


‘* Rise, rise!”’ they are singing, 
The bells of the year; 
Faith, courage, hope bringing 
With love and good cheer. 
The pitcher is dripping, 
The cisterns o’erflow: 
With God’s help equipping, 
Go up the mount, go! 


Look, look not behind thee, 
The goal is before; 

No old fetters bind thee, 
Throw open the door; 

Cast off every burden, 
Disperse every cloud ; 

** God’s word is thy guerdon,”’ 
The bells ring aloud. 


Turn not thy face rearward, 
Press on to the front; 

Hear no doubt or fear-word, 
But stand to the brunt. 

The prize of thy calling 
Shines glorious yon; 

God keep thee from falling 
Till victory be won! 





PUBLIC OPINION. 





IGNORANCE IN THE VOTER.—But the danger which 
arises from ignorance in the voter cannot be denied. It 
covers a field far wider than that of negro suffrage and 
the present condition of the race. It is a danger that 
lurks and hides in the sources and fountains of power 
in every State. We have no standard by which to 
measure the disaster that may be brought upon us by 
ignorance and vice in the citizen when joined to cor- 
ruption and fraud in the suffrage. 

The voters of the Union who make and unmake con- 
stitutions, and “upon whose will hangs the destinies of 
our governments, can transmit their authority to no 
successors save the coming generation of voters, who 
are the sole heirs of sovereign power. If that genera- 
tion comes to its inheritance blinded by ignorance and 


corrupted: by vice, the fall of the republic will be certain 
7 remediless, — From President Garfield’s.. Inaug 
Tess. : 


439| commands is to make every rule and regulation you lay 


44g | fUll significance of which you yourself have not under- 


448 | tracted. 


(Cincinnati) depends on the whim of one man, the local 
trustee of her respective district. If the local trustee 
has any young lady friend whom he wishes to give a 
place to, nothing is easier than to omit her name from 
the list of reappointments. Her head is taken off before 


she knows it. To have such power as this intrusted to 
him, the district member ought to be as perfect as 
George Washington, who never told a lie.—Cin. Com- 
mercial, 


OsEDIENCE.—The first way to secure obedience to 


down the subject of careful previous thought. Deter- 
mine on the best course, and be sure you are right. An 
unpremeditated or an indefinite command,—one the 


stood,—often proves to be a mistake, and has to be re- 
And every time you retract an order your 
authority is weakened.—Prof. Fitch. 

Tue Epvucation or tHE Sourn. —In 1860 the 
aggregate values at the South were five millions; in 
1870 they were estimated at two millions. The South 
pays annually for education $7,000,000, and we have 
a school population of 5,000,000. To educate them 
properly would need an annual tax of $40,000,000, and 
it is absurd to talk of raising it. The alternative is 
national help. This is the problem overhanging all 
others, and closely allied to civil service reform. ‘ Free 
government and ignorant suffrage! It is a source of 
continual evil and imminent peril. The South needs 
help to-day. Now is the day of political solution! 
Year after year, an ignorant and impoverished race is 
“spawning, as it were, in prolificness and wretched- 
ness.” Swarms of neglected children are growing up 
into hordes of ignorant, idle, and too often depraved, 
vicious, and Godless men and women. This is the dan- 


ger we must meet. And there are multitudes, also, of 
those whose education is far below what is required for 
success in business, right discharge of the duties of 
citizenship, and true manhood and womanhood. — Dr. 


Curry. 

Tue Present Duty.—The necessity of education, 
the peril of delay, the magnitude of the danger, are all 
evident. The board charged with the trust of adminis- 
tering several million dollars bequeathed by Mr. Pea- 
body out of his private fortune for the education of the 
young of the South, have the satisfaction that they have 
accomplished much good with their limited means. 
But these means are entirely disproportionate to the 
end. Where millions of citizens are growing up in the 
grossest ignorance, it is obvious that neither individual 
charity nor the resources of impoverished States will be 
sufficient to meet the emergency. Nothing short of 
the wealth and power of the Federal Government will 
suffice to overcome the evil.— Report of Trustees of Pea- 
body Fund, 1881. 

Tue True Turory. —If my labors as a teacher 
have any value whatever, I shall rather expect to find 
it in some inspiration I have given to my pupils, that 
has aided them in making intelligent mastery of them- 


their intellects. 


editor of Educational News). 





PERMANENCY oF Position. — Practically, the re- 
appointment of any of the 600 teachers in the city! 


eharge. His reports and letters and circulars, and the 








force. 
respects; but as for teaching good manners, they are 
quite likely to turn out idle speech-makers or even 
clever bank-swindlers as well as well-bred men and 
women. 


traordinary diligence, of ardent devotion, of consum- 
mate practical wisdom, and of signal success.” With 
unaffected modesty, in one of his private letters to me, 
he spoke of doing “ pioneer work.” So he did, with the 
skill and genius of a master-workman, but he fortu- 


nately lived long enough to see the results of his ability 
and almost infallible prudence incorporated into the 
organic and statute laws of every Southern State. — J. 
L. M. Curry. 


TEMPERANCE, — The teacher who does not teach 


temperance does not, possibly, read the newspapers. — 
School Journal (N. Y.) 


— Education is a better safeguard than a standing 
army. If we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, 


we mnst raise those of the recruiting-sergeant.—Xd- 
ward Everett. 


— School-houses are the republican line of fortifica- 
tion.— Horace Mann. 








INSTRUCTION IN MANNERS. 


THE SCHOOL-READER “GOOD BEHAVIOR,” 


BY GEN, J. W. PHELPS. 


The plan proposed for undertaking the much-neglect- 
ed work of improving the manners of our school-chil- 
dren, is based on the same philosophical principle that 
was followed by the framers of the Episcopal Church 
for inculcating an elevated tone of religious thought and 
feeling in its congregations. The devotional poetry of 
the Psalms which is read in that church on Sundays by 
its members, not once merely, but over and over again 


every year, cannot fail to inspire the readers with ten- 
dencies to refined sentiments and habits as well as with 


influences leading to moral and spiritual life. If it was 


philosophical and Christian in the founders of the 
Episcopal Church to prescribe the reading of choice 
selections from the Psalms in public worship, the course 
to be gone through with every year, it is equally wise 
to prescribe the reading of select precepts in good 
behavior in our public schools to pupils learning to 
read, the course to be gone through with once a term. 


The title “Good Behavior” given to the reader, is 


directly derived from the term used by our early New 
England legislators in the law which they enacted for 
securing certain studies in our public schools, among 
which studies was good behavior. 
was paid to this law in former days, as any one may 
see by perusing the excellent precepts in Webster's and 
Perry’s Spelling-books, and other readers in use in those 
days; but of late years the law has virtually lost its 


Some little attention 


Our schools are improved, it is true, in many 


Some of the leading educators of the country have 


forwarded the plan of the work called Good Behavior ; 
selves, than in any mere facts I may have imparted to|and among these educators, perhaps the most practical 
To gain the art of intelligent living|as well as philosophical one of all (who will please 
is. better than to simply become knowing (says the/ excuse me for this compliment), Mr. William T. Harris, 
has not only introduced it with particular care into the 
Dr. Szars’s Lasors. — No one can study the work/St. Louis schools, but has also made liberal extracts 
of. Dr. Sears, as I have had occasion to do, without be-| from it in his elegant Appleton Series of Readers, which 
ing filled with wonder and admiration at his adapted-|are doubtless unsurpassed by any works of the kind now 
ness to the difficult and delicate duties he had to dis-|in use in our public schools. ; 


But the teaching of good manners, inétead of being 





impress of his influence, afford “ample evidence of ex-'left to incidental extracts met with in reading, should 
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be made a specialty. Manners should be taught as 
music is, by constant exercise therein, and in repeating 
and listening to the works of the best masters. No one 
can doubt the refining influence of music, or question 
the propriety of its introduction into our schools as a 
branch of education, which, however, is of recent date. 

The proposed plan of teaching manners, which is now 
being observed in a number of our schools, is not mate- 
rially different from that which is naturally followed by 
some of our teachers of literature in inculcating an 
appreciation of Shakespeare. The pupils read aloud 
the parts, in turn, and the teacher listens, corrects, and 
explains. The teacher and the pupils, in fact, learn 
Shakespeare together, by reading the plays. The pre- 
cepts of good behavior are to be taught in a similar 
way; the reading-classes are to read them under the 
direction and explanations of the teacher; and the one 
would be as much benefited thereby as the other. 

Nothing is more common than that a young person 
should have a country school under his or her manage- 
ment where the pupils are inclined to rudeness. In 
such a case there is no better way for securing an ob- 
servance of order and discipline and the decencies of 
life among the pupils than to interest them in reading 
and commenting on the precepts which prevail in good 
society. And, indeed, the fact that our country schools 
have largely fallen into the hands of young and inexpe- 
rienced female teachers, many of whom have little or 
no knowledge of the world, where formerly these schools 
were under male teachers at least during part of the 
year, who were able to assert discipline by force if 
necessary, was one of the reasons for suggesting the 
plan now being put in use. It was to add the weight 
of established precept to the authority of the teacher, 
and thus to strengthen the teacher’s hand for securing 
respect for order and law in the formation of American 
character. Not only would the teacher find Good 
Behavior an aid in maintaining discipline, but also a 
means of producing a desirable uniformity of manners 
throughout the country. Where a teacher has not the 
tact for using the system for that purpose, it is doubt- 
ful whether he has the qualifications necessary to his 
calling. 








GRADING BY MORAL STANDARDS. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


Some thought into which my mind has lately been 
led, about the evils of our public schools and their cure, 
have just culminated in the idea that it might be pos- 
sible to change our basis of gradation, substituting 
moral for intellectual standards, to the fundamental 
advantage of our children. 

I am appalled by some things I hear; for instance, 
about the habits with which the pure hearts of our little 
ones are innoculated in that great crowd which surges 
from some of the lowest homes in our cities into the 
yards and desks of our public schools in direct contact 
with the fewer representatives from homes of purity 
and refinement. We must preserve the glory of our 
democracy ; we would not withdraw the pure influences 
which may sweeten the atmosphere of the school-rooms, 
nor teach our children any of the shibboleth of caste in 
the ever-shifting strata of our social life. But we should 
bestir ourselves to meet this great danger to the moral 
life of our innocent little band as we send them into the 
primary and grammar schools, where, before and after 
school and during recess, they are tossed about in the 
rude throngs of the yard, er crowded in the contagious 
files during the recitation hours. We should agitate the 
subject from a much stronger and more determined 
interest than we could a purely intellectual one, while 
the objects of our solicitude are our own children; and 
recalling the deep rebuke of Horace Mann to one who 
objected to a large expenditure for the reform of one 
boy, we might say of each of the little ones in our 
public schools, “If that boy were mine!” 

We must have good and competent teachers; that is 


every day more clear; it is becoming an axiom in the 
science of education. The teacher must be able to 
judge, and we must trust his judgment and act upon it. 
Let the teacher be able to rank his class morally, not 
by a standard of regard for the rules of school deport- 
ment merely, but by a far more radical standard of 
character, according to its influence or susceptibility ; 
let the schools be graded on this judgment as much as 
on the rank of scholarship. Leave out that dictum 
based upon the mere answering or not answering the 
questions. Study the intelligence and ambition of the 
pupils for the intellectual grading, and the motive and 
desire of the heart for the moral grading. Let the 
separate rooms be as stages of nobility. Let this great 
stimulus to moral ambition reign in the school, purify- 
ing and protecting the incipient men and women there, 
and I believe a new hope would arise for the coming 
throng of public-school children. 








ROGER ASCHAM’S SCHOLEMASTER. 


BY “Dp. R. D.” 


That a book on education should have been written 
in the middle of the sixteenth century 1s not strange, 
but natural; for, during every century since Adam’s 
descendants were old enough to be harnessed to a sys 
tem, there have been innumerable works on mental 
dietetics given to the world. But, between the pundits 
and punchinellos of education, Ascham steers a middle 
course, and has produced a treatise containing abundant 
common-sense, and many truths aptly and freshly stated. 
This makes it worth more than the “common herd” of 
educational methods. 

His book contains thoughts on the instruction of 
youth which, apparently, many teachers have not yet 
been able to grasp, and which even the more advanced 
cannot understand too thoroughly. If we look at the 
state of education in England during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, we shall at once see how progressive 
Ascham must have been, and how needed just such 
ideas were. The main characteristic of instruction in 
the public schools, and even in the universities during 
the two centuries last mentioned, was whipping. Cas- 
tigation was the sum and substance of the prop#deutic 
period of mental nurture, and the sine gua non of the 
university finish. A reform school of Massachusetts 
would seem a paradise to the feruled, rattaned, birched, 
kicked scholar of Henry the Fifth’s time. The ped- 
agogue who wielded the birch rod or oaken beam at the 
expense of the pupil, even if he mutilated him in the 
process, was but a faithful man living to his duty, and 
worthy of the emoluments of a professorship. 


Until the middle of the fifteenth century, when the 
scholars received licenses to teach grammar within the 
limits of the university, the chancellor, in the presence 
of the whole august university, gave to each man, when 
licensed, a ferule and abirch; and these were something 
more than sheepskin honors,—they were for every-day, 
practical use. And again, we read of a law requiring 
all grammar masters to duly instruct and chastise their 
pupils. Thus, too, wrote a fond mother to her son’s 
tutor: “I pray thee, if my son hath not done well, and 
will not amend, that thou will truly belash him till he 
do amend ; and so did the last master and the best he 
ever had at Cambridge.” 

With such disadvantages, the studies were few and 
narrow in their scope. But when Constantinople was 
taken by the barbarians, the learned men of that en- 
‘lightened city were forced into Central Europe, and, 
with the invention of printing, infused new Jife into 
learning. As these scholars were Greek, and had been 
brought. up amid the influences of Greek poetry and 
philosophy, the names of Pindar and Homer, of Plato 
and Aristotle, became more to the English than writers 
mentioned by. Latin rhetoricians. Lectures were de- 
livered at Oxford and Cambridge in the Greek language. 


and applied himself with vigor to this study. He was 
soon competent to teach. From experience he saw the 
evils of the then existing methods of instruction. He 
had a sincere hatred for the Italian poesy, and a most 
hearty contempt for Italianated Englishmen. 

On a winter’s day several of the best spirits of the 
age were the guests of Queen Elizabeth. One of the 
party mentioned the fact that several scholars had run 
away from Eton in fear of a prospective beating ; and a 
long and earnest conversation followed on the inhuman 
custom of corporal punishment. This conversation led 
Ascham to publish his views on the subject of educa- 
tion in general, and especially on the mode of learning 
Latin. 

Dismissing the first part of the book with but the 
statement that, in his opinion, “ Love is better than 
Fear; Gentleness better than beating; and that no 
learning ought to be learned with bondage,” we will 
notice his remarks on the study of Latin. His system 
is the Double Translation of a Model Book. Ascham 
first considers the different ways of mastering the 
tongue. There is simple translation. He objects to 
this since it does not employ writing the language, and 
does not root it deeply and indelibly in the mind. The 
pupil may pass over a great number of pages, but to the 
renown of the master rather than to the advantage of 
the scholar. Notice that this is, in a great measure, 
the plan of teaching to-day, and it would be no great 
exaggeration to say that no better results are obtained 
now than then. 

Paraphrase,—the second point he considers, — is the 
translation of the best Latin authors into other Latin 
words. This method in attaining a foreign language, 
though approved by Quintilian, was rejected by Cicero 
and Crassus. “A bold comparison indeed,” says <As- 
cham, “to think to say better than that that is best.” 
“Such turning of the best into worse is much like the 
turning of good wine out of a sweet flagon of silver into 
a musty bottle of leather.” 

Epitome is not a direct method, like the preceding 
two. It is the acquiring knowledge from condensations 
or books of commonplace, instead of going at once to 
the fountain-head of learning. This Ascham condemns. 
Readers he would abolish, and substitute one worthy 
and notable author. 

We now come to his own method. He calls for the 
exhaustive study of one or two books, and these to be 
of the highest excellence, But where isthe book? Of 
Plautus he remarks, “that unless the teacher make 
wise choice, the scholar were better to play than learn 
all that is in him.” Nor is he willing that the young 
scholar should become acquainted with Horace and 
Virgil, for Ascham purposes to teach the pupil “to go, 
not to dance; to speak, not to sing.” Sallust is not fit 
for young men, for he was “not pure in the propriety 
of words, nor choice in aptness of phrases, nor the best 
in framing of sentences.’”” Though Cesar has written 
the finest Latin Rome can boast of, yet he has not that 
many-sidedness, that complete development of character 
found in Cicero. Cicero, then, is his idol. Through 
his works Ascham would have the scholar initiated into 
the realms of Latin thought. Let the pupil translate 
the Latin into English, and a day or two afterward trans- 
late it back again into Latin. By comparison, he will 
note his own mistakes and the excellencies of the author. 

The system employed now in our high schools has 
been long tried, and with a most miserable and con- 
temptible result. Not one in a score of students, after 
six years of application, can turn a page of Cicero into 
English with ease. This inability cannot be laid wholly 
to the fault of the scholar. He is not old enough when 


thing that savors of Athensand Rome. Ascham’s plan 
is one that is now rarely followed, though bringing 
about, as he declares after many years of enthusiastic 
devotion to the teaching of the language, sure and per- 
manent results. 








It wag at this time that Ascham went to the university 


If any improvement can be made in our practices, let 


he begins the study to turn with disgust from every- 











Dec. 29, 1881. 
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it be done for the sake of all those that are spending | 
years of their youth in vain attempts to learn a lan- 
guage, and are performing tasks to be looked back upon 
with dissatisfaction, if not with hatred. 








1861—-THE VETERAN—1881. 


BY GOV. JOHN D. LONG. 
A mother’s kiss,—a sweetheart’s sigh,— 
A cottage door, red-arched with rose; 
A fair young soldier cries Good-by, 
And to the front of battle goes, 


Wounded at Malvern Hill he fell; 
In Libby wasted, heart and limb; 
Kinder had death been than the shell 
At Gettysburg that shattered him. 


Yet dared he all, and all he bore. 
What need feared he, come late or soon ? 
Had not his country o’er and o’er 
Pledged him her laurel and her boon ? 


Nation and State keep well their trust; 
Yet lest one roofless veteran roam, 

Mother, sweetheart, and roses,—dust, 
Add we our gift,—a soLDIER’s HomE! 


—From The Sword and The Pen. 








THE FIRST THING GIRLS OUGHT TO KNOW. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


Girls ought to know, first of all, that they are the 
artificers of their own fortunes, as really as boys. 
“ Self-made, or never made,” applies to them no less than 
it does to their associates of the sterner sex. All the 
wealth of the world can neither purchase nor hire sub- 
stantial preparation for the duties of life. The best 
schools cannot furnish it, nor the best social advantages. 
The most gifted teachers can only “ point the way.” 
These facilities are at best only necessary helps. The 
learner can use them to aid her in the resolute achieve- 
ment of success. If not inclined to do that, she must 
plod, linger behind, and fail. Before a dull, lazy, indo- 
lent pupil, the instructor is powerless to inspire and 
mould. Richter was congratulated upon the high posi- 
tion of influence and honor which he had achieved for 
himself, when he replied, “ I have made as much out of 
myself as could be made of the stuff, and no man should 
require more.” In that reply is the true spirit of en- 
thusidim and self-help that are indispensable for a girl 
if she would make the most of herself. 

There is no reason why girls should be more content 
with mediocrity than boys. We say to the latter, “ You 
can accomplish if you only think so.” “Think you 
can, and you can.” “Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” Why not say the same to girls? Do not 
they need the same kind of encouragement and inspi- 
ration? If we cannot say as much to them, for the 
sake of consisteney and philosophy don’t let us repeat 
the nonsense of the past: “ You are only a girl, and 
a girl can’t do that.” “ Girls can’t keep store.” “Girls 
should not study surveying.” “Girls can’t skate, or 
play ball.” ‘Tell them that they can do it; for that is 
just as true of them as it is of boys. Why, talk to boys 
as men have talked to girls, and the spirit of emulation 
would be repressed within them, and they would crawl 
back into themselves, never more to be heard from. 
“Excelsior!” is the watchword for girls, as well as for 
boys, inscribed upon their ribbons and fans, and written 
in capitals upon the fly-leaf of every text-book. Nothing 
less will elicit their undivided application. Nothing less 
will inspire their souls with dauntless resolve. Girls 
should be heroines in surmounting difficulties, as boys 
should be heroes. They should be cool and brave to 
meet responsibilities, and cease to lose heart at trifles, 
and scream and jump at the sight of spider or mouse. 
They need to rise above the girlish idea of helplessness, 
and to feel the divinity within striving for nobler 
things; yea, and to know that the prizes are for those 
who gain the mastery by dint of perseverance. This is 
according to the divine plan: “Knock, and it shall be 
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which are behind, and reaching forth unto those which 
are, before I press toward the mark for the prize.” It 
is God’s condition of success for both male and female, 
as irrevocable as his throne. 

The idea that education is more easily obtained now 
than it was formerly, is inimical to self-culture. Such 
an impression is likely to be the outcome of that false 
system claiming to teach “French in six lessons,” and 
to accomplish other impossibilities. There is a rage for 
the “double-quick.” People can scarcely wait to be 
rich, great, or good. They hail “short-cuts” to learn- 
ing, fame, and affluence. Young persons are especially 
prominent in this “rapid transit” policy. Girls are 
no exception. They welcome the delusion, when a little 
serious thought would dispel it at once. Does the acorn 
grow into the sturdy oak more rapidly now than it did 
in the days of our grandfathers? Does the babe develop 
into childhood sooner now than in the days of our 
grandmothers? Does it not require about the same 
length of time now as ever to make a man out of a boy, 
and a woman out of a girl? Are there any “ short- 
cuts” or “across lots” in agriculture, mechanics, or 
manufactures? These questions answer themselves. 
There is improvement, very great improvement, in all 
these departments. There is improvement, also, in the 
methods of education. And yet, about the same labor, 
industry, perseverance, and courage are involved in cul- 
ture now as there was a century ago. It is just as true 
now as ever that “activity is the great law of culture,” 
and that “self-improvement is the great business of 
life’’ Girls who understand this fully cannot fail to 
appropriate the various aids to self-help; especially, 
when they reflect that they can find culture, not only in 
the school-room, but also at the fireside, in the kitchen, 
library, and parlor; in the office, behind the counter; in 
the sewing-room and social circle, and everywhere that 
a thoughtful and aspiring mind can glean. To a girl 
resolved upon self-culture, the whole experience and ob- 
servation of life become a school of discipline, the out- 
come of which will appear in completer womanhood. 

Teachers can make this subject plain and attractive 
to girls. Dr. Arnold used to say, “Never do for a 
pupil what he can do for himself.” It was said that 
‘he worked not for, but with his class, and strove in al- 
his methods of instruction not to teach directly, but 
simply to guide in efforts for self-education. He con- 
sidered the office of the teacher to be like that of the 
guide-board by the wayside, to direct to the path, which 
was to be trodden with diligent footsteps. . . . He 
often said it was not knowledge, but the means of gain- 
ing knowledge, he had to teach; that he desired not so 
much to impart information as to prepare the minds of 
his pupils to use to advantage subsequent acquisitions ; 
to learn how to study, and how to start aright in the 
life-loving work of self-culture.” Dr. Arnold had no 
faith in geniuses; but he believed and taught what 
Kitto affirmed; viz., “I thought then, and think to 
this day, that all the fine stories about natural ability, 
etc., etc., are mere rigmarole, and that every man may, 
according to his opportunities and industry, render 
himself almost anything he wishes to become.” It is 
equally true of girls. 








Tue INDIANS WERE THE Mounp-BuILpers. — It 
appears that every known trait of the mound-builder 
was possessed also by the Indian at the time of the dis- 
covery of America. It hence becomes unnecessary to 
appeal to any other agency than the Indian. It is 
poor philosophy and poor science that resorts to hypo- 
thetical causes when those already known are sufficient 
to produce the known effects. The Indian is a known 
adequate cause. The assignment of the mounds to any 
other dynasty was born of that common reverence for 
the past, and for the unexplainable, which not only 
unconsciously augments the actual, but revolts at the 
reduction of these works to the level of the existing 





opened unto you.” “I count not myself to have appre- 
hended ; but this one thing I do, forgetting those things 


red-man.— Prof. N. H. Winchell, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION AT THE FAMIL- 
ISTERE IN FRANCE. — (IIL) 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL, 


The apartment for the third division of education is 
not as spacious as the “ Bam binat,” but is of the same 
hight, the walls also being decorated with pictares and 
models for drawing. Like all the school-rooms, it is 
well ventilated, supplied with gas, and furnished with 
all the conveniences necessary for its grade of instruc- 
tion. Thirty-six pupils from six to eight years of age, 
with one lady teacher, belong to this division. Read- 
ing, writing, spelling, mathematics, geography, and 
drawing are here taught. The study of musical nota- 
tion also commences here. The writing-books are 
characterized by much neatness and exactness, especially 
those belonging to the girls. The copies are for the 
most part classifications and conjugations of the pro- 
nouns and verbs, thus imparting to the child a knowl- 
edge of the orthography of a language, at the same 
time that it learns to copy. The way is thus prepared 
for an easier comprehension of analysis and grammar 
when taken in the higher departments. The pupils in 
this division participate in some of the principal exer- 
cises of the “ Bambinat,” but like those of the higher 
classes, they enter the school-room at the early hour of 
eight in the morning. They are excellent in mathe- 
matics, and give much attention to the correct formation 
of their figures. It appeares to be the aim of the 
teachers in all the departments, to impart such knowl- 
edge to the pupils as will best aid them to discharge 
the duties of life. This was expressed by M. Godin in 
Social Solutions as follows: Education at the Familis- 
tere is confined to the sphere of the practical and use- 
ful. The scholar is taught that which will be likely to 
serve him every day, and in the varied business of life. 
The problems which he is called upon to solve are 
taken from ordinary occurrences, and he is thus ini- 
tiated by his school studies into a knowledge of practical 
affairs.” 

The building occupied by the second and first depart- 
ments of education forms the right wing of the theatre, 
and is connected with it by a hall or entrance which 
serves the same purpose as the hall of the left wing. 
The room assigned to the second class is lighted by 
nine windows, and the walls are hung with maps, 
charts, etc. Here also is the solar spectrum or scale of 
colors, and cabinets containing materials for the classes, 
with six large tables for designing, the latter being 
used mostly by pupils from the first division. The 
study and practice of musical notation is here contin- 
ued under the direction of the principal. Twenty-eight 
pupils, from eight to ten years of age, and one lady 
teacher belong to this department; but it also receives 
pupils who are classified by age in the first or highest 
division, but who are not sufficiently advanced in their 
studies to be placed there. This second department 
therefore appears to be more of an auxiliary to the 
higher division, than a separate grade of instruction. 

The higher department is under the supervision and 
instruction of M. Bailly, the only male teacher in the 
institution. The school-room is amply furnished with 
materials for illustrating the higher branches of prac- 
tical knowledge. Here are geological specimens, weights, 
balances, and measures, together with globes and appur- 
tenances for illustrating Co&mography. Thirty-eight 
pupils, from ten to fourteen years of age, belong to this 
division. The studies pursued here are grammar, prac- 
tical arithmetic, general geography, with an especial 
study of France, history, particularly since the French 
Revolution, book-keeping, principles of mineralogy (and 
a study of those minerals employed in industry), human 
Osteology, principles of cosmography, and demonstra- 
tion of the same by maps and instruments, linear draw- 
ing, vocal music, and declamation. 

In my visits to this department I was impressed with 
the evident devotion, energy, and conscientiousness with 





which M. Bailly pursued his vocation. Whoever has 
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had experience as a teacher, will discover in trivial 
things the signs and qualities that adapt one to this 
calling, and will perceive whether the heart of the in- 
structor is in the work. Whenever I saw M. Bailly 
among his pupils, saw his broad forehead and the ner- 
vous glance of his keen, deep-set eyes, and above all 
when I observed the pupils watch his face and move- 
ment in order to anticipate his direction in the render- 
ing of the exercises, then I knew that M. Bailly was a 
master in his place, that teacher and pupil believed in 
each other, and I realized afresh that real success in 
this calling is only gained through conscientious energy 
and devotion. 

The singing in this department is something remark- 
able. The pupils sustain three parts,—soprano, alto, 
and bass. The pieces rendered in the presence of visit- 
ors are so well mastered and committed that books are 
unnecessary. All eyes are on the director, watching 
the movement of the baton. The accelerating and re- 
tarding of the measure, as well as the crescendo and 
diminuendo of tone, are unanimous on the part of the 
pupils, showing careful practice if not artistic compre- 
hension. At the festival of the children, which I 
attended in September, these pupils sang pieces of 
music unaccompanied by any instrument, which not 
only involved soprano solos, duets, and bass choruses, 
but several changes of time and key also, yet all was 
rendered without discord or failure. 

Twice a week the boys of this division practice draw- 
ing or designing, standing around the large tables 
arranged in the second department. Many of these 
drawings are really excellent, especially those of animals 
and buildings. They pursue the art with evident enjoy- 
ment; and as you see them with eager faces bending 
over their work, clad in the most ordinary habiliments, 
with clumsy wooden shoes upon their feet, you begin to 
realize that there is no judging by the looks of a French- 


man or his children, how much he or they may know. 
(To be continued.) 








READING HABITS.—(IL) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


It is a great work to educate the young in the ways 

of the student, but that work is sure to be passably well 
done since society is pledged to this through her com- 
mon schools; but there is another educational work to 
which no one is pledged, viz.: the culture of those who 
do not awake to the necessity of study until school-days 
are passed. There are men and women in every walk 
of life, who, in their school-days, were indifferent, neg- 
lectful, or reckless, and in consequence made little in- 
tellectual progress, but now that the opportunities are 
passed, they feel keenly their deficiency, and would 
gladly redeem the time lost. The zeal with which 
people enter into the Chautauqua idea evidences the fact 
that there ought to be greater effort made to assist to 
self-culture those beyond the benefit of the schools. 
While wiser heads are planning greater things, let us 
throw out such hints as occur to us, based upon experi- 
ence. 
As a rule, self-culture must be sought by the 
average man through reading, rather than study. 
Most people read enough to give them the basis of 
intellectual culture, but for the fact that they use their 
time so indefinitely and read so aimlessly that nothing 
helpful results from it. The newspaper, a necessity in 
modern society, is a positive intellectual curse when it 
is read, though it is a luxury when it is merely glanced 
over to see what is moving in the world at large. To 
read the details in a newspaper is like trifling away 
one’s time in neighborhood gossip, while a general 
glance over its columns is as important as to look over 
the bill of fare at your restaurant. 

Others waste time on the magazine.- While it is 
highly important that a person of culture should know 
what is being written for the standard periodicals, there 
is little or no profit to those who read article after ar- 


ticle in a recreation mood. One who aims at culture 
ought to have as his own one of the best of the popular 
magazines, basing his choice on his tastes ;—Harper’s, 
if he seeks the height of elegance in plates, diction, and 
repute; Scribner's, if he wants the same elements pop- 
ularized for the nineteenth-century spirit; Atlantic, if 
he wants the literary élite to cater to him in essay and 
criticism; Popular Science Monthly, if he wants to con- 
fine himself to the scientific fraternity. Few men can 
be disturbed, profitably, by the tempting visit of more 
than one magazine, and that not so much to be read as 
to be examined for the sake of inhaling the atmosphere 
of a fresh monthly visit from numerous intellectual 
workmen. 

It is about as bad to read books aimlessly. Public 
libraries, with all their benefits, prove an intellectual 
nuisance to many who allow themselves to drift along 
the current of new books. If a man’s reading is his 
master, it will do him no good, read he never so much; 
but if a man is the master of his reading, it will benefit 
him greatly, read he never so little. Without a pur- 
pose, without a definite plan, there is nothing to be 
hoped for, however extensive a man’s reading. 








VARIETIES. 





— Yes, the Year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared. 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard. 
Sorely,—sorely! —Longfellow. 
— The rule forbidding the employment of married women 
in the Chicago public schools has been rescinded. 

— A Western paper has this argument for the health-giving 
properties of Columbia gymnasium, ‘ None of our forefathers 
practiced gymnastics, and behold the result: every one of them 
is dead.’’— Nassau Lit. 

— The citizens of Lewisburg, Pa., have raised $10,000 for 

the university there, which secures the institution an additional 

endowment of $100,000, of which William Bucknell, of Phila- 

delphia, gives $50,000. 

— How solemn is the thought that the morning of each day 

presents me with a blank leaf, which I have to fill up for 

eternity. 

— A lady has proposed to give $10,000 to endow Hope Col- 

lege, Holland, Mich., provided a like sum is pledged in two 

weeks. This, as we understand it, is the western institution 

of the Dutch Reformed Church. We sincerely hope that this 

offer may be complied with, and that the desired endowment 

may be fully secured. 

— He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! let us meet 
him as we may, 

And turn with the light of the parlor-fire his evil power 
away; 

And gather closer the circle round, when that fire-light 
dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as his sound- 
ing wing goes by ! — Whittier. 

— A member of a fashionable congregation called at a music 

store and inquired, ‘‘ Have you the notes of a piece called 

‘ The Song of Solomon ?’”’ adding, ‘‘Our pastor referred to it 

yesterday as an exquisite gem, and my wife would like to learn 

to play it.’”’ 

— Mr. Gladstone’s accomplishments are legion. One of 
them was recently disclosed by means of a letter written to 
him from Wales in the vernacular. He immediately sat down 
and answered it in the purest Welsh. It is reported that Mr. 
Gladstone will enter the Upper House as Earl of Liverpool. 

— The estate of a rich man is hallowed ground to the 
lawyers, and they will travel for hundreds of miles to prey 
upon it. 

— The suit instituted by a Portland lawyer fagainst seven 
students at Bowdoin College for $10,000 damages resulting to 
his son during a hazing operation, will be well calculated to 
~~ oe the taste of college students for this kind of amuse- 
men 

— The valley stream is frozen, 
The hills are cold and bare, 
And the wild white bees of winter 
Swarm in the darkened air. —Bayard Taylor. 

— Secretary Blaine has on the wall of one of his parlors a 

fine — of Gladstone, sent to him by Mr. Gladstone him- 


self, an au . The large ph of General 
Garfield which was > on the alco in Cleveland 
now hangs in Secretary Blaine’s parlor. 


— “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,”’ is all very well ; but if 
the sluggard will go to s pienic, the ant will come to him, 

— A certain doctor of divinity said every blade of grass was 
asermon. The next day he was amusing himself by clipping 
his lawn, when a paridiloner said: ‘‘ That’s right, doctor, cut 
your sermons short.”’ 

— “Biddy,” said a lady to her servant, “‘I wish you would 
step over see how old Mrs. Jones is this morning.” Ina 
few minutes Biddy returned with the information that Mrs. 
Jones was 72 years 7 months and 28 days old. 


— “No perceptible change,” said he, as he read the head- 


lines in the . “No, nor there hasn’t been any 
for week,” ald. sho, his vest-pockets inside : 
“and if some isn’t neteand puaay” eae there'll be 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

So deep is the interest now shown in every department relat- 
ing to the education of the young, and so great is the demand 
for experienced instructors in fhis broad field, that any method 
of training which will result in bringing into the great work 
teachers better fitted and more competent in every way for 
their duties, will be favorably looked upon by all true friends 
of the cause of education; and this result, we claim, is ob- 
Lined in a great measure by the establishment of schools for 
the instruction of young women who desire to enter the teach- 
er’s profession. These schools seek to obviate the difficulties 
which have arisen from the employment of girls in this capac- 
ity, who had just emerged from our high schools and acade- 
mies, with no other knowledge than that which they had ob- 
tained from books, and who were, therefore, entirely unfitted 
for the peculiar duties which devolve upon every teacher, and 
which make it so necessary that a right start should be taken 
at the outset of her career. 

To prove that the training-school, when conducted on cor- 
rect principles, is productive of incalculable good in fitting and 
forming teachers for their work, we have only to compare in 
our own city of Lawrence, the teacher of the present day, who 
comes to her work with a mind well cultivated, a succinct idea 
of the duties expected of her, and imbued with a firm purpose 
to succeed, with the instructor of twenty years ago, who was 
not only too young in years, but aimless and purposeless, un- 
fitted for work, and with very vague ideas of what was requi- 
site for success in her labors. We know that our young 
women now are certainly able to discipline better, toes 
the young more fully, to quicken their faculties more thor- 
oughly, and to make children happier in their school-life, than 
their predecessors in past times have been able to do. Per- 
haps a little description of our training-school at Lawrence 
may not be devoid of interest to the readers of Tok JOURNAL. 

The school is convened in a roomy brick building, two 
stories in hight, supplied with most of the modern conven- 
iences in which the school-houses of to-day surpass those of 
times gone by. There are three hundred and fifty pupils, their 
ages ranging from ten to five years; they are classed in six 
rooms, and are graded into four middle and six primary 
classes. The school has a principal and an associate-principal, 
both of whom are ladies and graduates of normal schools. 
There are eighteen young ladies in the school, all of whom in- 
tend to become teachers, and they are trying to learn every 
branch of their profession before leaving this institution, in 
order to be competent to take schools of their own at the end 
of the course, which is one year and a half. Some of them 
are graduates of our high school, and some come from other 
schools and academies autside our city, as the school is open 
to all who pass the examination required for admission’; this 
examination is made quite rigid, so that one very important 
object is secured, that of a high standard of scholarship. Not 
that all good scholars succeed in becoming good teachers,—there 
are many exceptione to this,—yet it cannot be denied that supe- 
rior mental requirements and high intellectual culture are 
necessary among the requisites for a good teacher. 

Three teachers are appointed to each room from the corps 
of young ladies,—one to act as principal of the room, and the 
others as assistants; the former position being held by those 
who lave been longest in the school, and who by their abil- 
ity and quickness in adapting themselves to their position, 
have shown themselves worthy of promotion, while the assist- 
ants are the latest arrivals, and also include those who have 
spent some time in the school, but have not as yet shown 
themselves deserving of a higher place. 

Another distinguishing feature of the school is the great 
care exercised to prevent any young lady from graduating, of 
whose success as a teacher there is a reasonable doubt. 
Whenever a young lady evinces, after a satisfactory trial by 
the principal, an unfitness for the teacher’s profession, she is 
kindly advised by her superiors to seek some other field of 
labor, where she may be more successful. This critical exam- 
ination, as to the capabilities of each of the young ladies for 
the teacher’s work, continues throughout the entire course; 
and at any time when the principal is convinced that the prob- 
abilities are that any one of the young ladies will not be suc- 
cessful, she is kindly told the facts, and her place is filled by 
some one more promising. This prevents the ruinous conse- 
quences to the young which are liable to ensue from being 
under teachers who are utterly incompetent to meet the duties 
of their profession, or who have such a distaste for it as to 
make it anything but pleasant for either teacher or pupil. 

Since September, 1879, eleven sub-teachers have been retired 
from the Training-School as not promising to make success- 
ful instructors for the young. Although we have assigned 
three teachers to a room, there are but two in each room at a 
time who are actually engaged in conveying instruction and 
disciplining classes; and here comes in an admirable arrange- 
ment in connection with the school, the advantages of which 





cannot be over-estimated. Not only are the eighteen young 
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jadies learning to teach others, they are also engaged in follow- 
ing out a course of mental improvement for themselves, and 
supplementing their high school or academic course by a 
higher course of study, which will bear largely on the work 
they have todo. The six young ladies absent from the school- 
rooms during the forenoon session will be found in the lecture- 
room, where they themselves are students engaged in reciting 
a lesson in mental philosophy, or going through with some 
other mental drill, under the direction of the head principal, 
the associate principal taking her place in the supervision of 
the twelve young ladies left in the school-rooms. At the next 
session, six more will be relegated to the lecture-room, and so 
on until the entire corps of under-teachers have had'the same 
intellectual drill. A course of reading is also assigned, and 
after a book has been read, reviews and criticisms on the same 
are called for, thus bringing written work into the course. 
Many educational systems are read and discussed, and many 
books are perused with a view to mental improvement and 
that broadening of culture so necessary to young girls just en- 
tering upon actual life. 

Another method of drill which is of great value, is the 
weekly criticism which each one writes upon the actual teach- 
ing of her associates. This is an excellent exercise, for it not 
only proves an incentive to each one to do her best, but it is 
also a means of acquiring the ability of pronouncing at once 
on the success or failure of an exercise. By a close observ- 
ance of her neighbor’s manner of teaching, each one can avoid 
her mistakes and profit by her successes in any department, 
for ‘‘from admiration to imitation is but a step,’ and so the 
benefit is two-fold, 

In answer to the fears sometimes expressed, that bad results 
may follow for children under such inexperienced teachers, it 
may be said that the large number of teachers make small 
classes possible, so that there can be more individual work 
with pupils; that the constant supervision by the principal 
and associate-principal prevents negligence, or the practice of 
incorrect methods by the sub-teachers; that the scholars take 
the same examinations as are given in the other schools with 
equally satisfactory results; and that the Training-School has 
always had a high reputation for sending well-fitted classes to 
the schools of higher grade. E. G. W. 








HINTS AND METHODS. 


A SCHOOL IN INDIA. 


This is the way a village school is taught in India, The 
school, during all except the rainy season, is held out under 
the trees back of the schoolmaster’s house. A gentleman who 
visited them gives the following description: 


‘The children sat upon the smooth, hard ground, and the 
teacher squatted upon a mat, smoking his pipe. The school 
was divided into four classes. The lowest was called the 
‘chalk class,’ because those composing it learned to write by 
means of chalk, the blackboard being the hard, black ground. 
The next was the ‘palm-leaf class,’ because the pupils in it 
wrote on palm-leaves. The third was the ‘ plantain-leaf class,’ 
and the fourth the ‘ paper class.’ It is hard work to learn to 
write in the Hindostanese language, because there are fifty 
queer letters, joined in many ways. The boy going to school 
carries under his arm a bundle of palm-leaves instead of books. 
A pen of reed is behind his ear, and he carries in his hand a 
rude ink-pot made of clay.’’ 


COUNTY EXAMINATIONS. 
Prof. J. 8. Monroe, of the Ontonagon (Mich.) schools, says: 


“Tam certain that the establishment of the County Board 
of Examiners will be productive of great good. I know of 
teachers who have neglected their studies for a long time, that 
are now hard at work studying for the ensuing examinations. 
Heretofore, they have depended largely upon the good-will of 
the superintendents for obtaining certificates, but now they 
are conscious that they must ss more solid attainments. 
I am certain some of the ‘ fossils’ will be ‘ shelved,’ and teach- 
ers of a better grade will find their way into our schools.” 


THE PUBLICATION OF CRIMINAL DETAILS. 


Dr. Dwinell takes ground against publishing the details of 
crime. The point may be well taken, if by that is meant de- 
moralizing details to gratify a prurient curiosity. Dr. Dwinell’s 
objections, are, for lack of space, crowded into this brief sum- 
mary: 

“1. In the first place, publishing the details of crime puts 
the criminal suggestion in many minds that otherwise might 
never have it. It puts into innocent minds an atmosphere of 
criminal thought which they cannot get rid of. ; 

_ “2. Again, publicity arouses and fires the slumbering crim- 
inal passion. It has long been noticed that particular social 
horrors are likely to be repeated. Suicides, murders, railroad 
robberies, crimes against the State of a peculiar type, are found 
in clusters, — not necessarily in the same neighborhood, but 
near the same time, — in historical clusters. It is not the in- 
fluence of the air, or the soil, or the water, or of the law, or 
social organization, or any power of am contagion in 
crime that causes this; but the spread of the knowledge of the 


crime, sweeping with all its fiery, maddening details over weak 
hearts, in which the latent possibility is slumbering, which 
eads them to imitation. 

‘3. Publishing the details also s 
In the opinion 
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THE WORLD’S PROGRESS IN 1881. 


The year 1881, which is now closing, though not marked by 
the successful fruition of any very brilliant discovery in 
science, is yet full in its record of noble promise and endeavor. 
The successes of the present, however, are so inseparably 
linked with the endeavors of the past, that it is difficult to 
specify the exact gain in human knowledge made during the 
year, especially as the most important discovery may often be 
overlooked in the press of matter which bears more directly 
upon our present needs, or appeals more nearly to our present 
aspirations, or understanding. Years will have passed before 
we can fully appreciate the work commenced or completed. 
Probably Pasteur’s researches among the lower forms of life, 
disease-germs, and his attempts at virus-culture, will be 
of more value to humanity than any other work of the 
year or century. If by the cultivation and inoculation of the 
virus of the more malignant diseases humanity can be insured 
against their oft-recurring and devastating attacks, surely a 
great step has been taken toward Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of 
Youth. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICITY. 


In affairs appertaining to every-day life, the most noted in- 
novation of the year is the official and public introduction of 
the electric-light; so that instead of experimental exhibitions 
in a small way, we now have many of our city streets and 
buildings regularly illuminated by the various systems, Of the 
electric-lighting now in use, it is only necessary to mention 
the ‘‘arc’’ and the “‘incandescent”’ lights; all others are 
modifications of these. The ‘‘arc’’ light is produced by the 
combustion of two rods of carbon heated in the air by the 
electric arc or flame, and yields a very brilliant light. The 
‘incandescent ”’ light is produced by heating intensely a little 
filament of carbon by an electric-current. The light is more 
mellow and soft than in the “‘arc’”’ system; though it is 
often impossible to judge of the success of the incandescent 
lamp from the more or less brilliant aspect of the light, 
owing to their being fed by electric generators of very different 
intensities. 

In land traveling, possibly the most notable success was the 
electric railroad, in Paris. Though not the first, it has been 
the most extensively tested system; and as an outcome of it, 
ground has been broken in Ireland for a commercial electric 
railroad. 

In fact, the progress in, and increasing attention given to, 
electricity is one of the marked features of the year. Passing 


water for twelve hours at a time without detriment to its 
passengers. It is said to be lighted by electricity, a projected 
beam of electric-light illuminating its dark path. 

A Mr, Fleuss has patented a diving-apparatus with which, 
we are told, he can remain under water for any length of 
ime without communication with the upper world, and can 
enter and explore in perfect safety places full of smoke or 
noxious gases. He is now reported to be busy on a wholesale 
diving-apparatus, or torpedo-boat, as an offset to his life-saving 
apparatus. From another source we hear of a sanguine pio- 
neer, M. Pictet, who promises us steamships that shall scud 
over or on top of the water at an unprecedented rate. 
Meanwhile our great ocean steamship companies are out- 
doing all their former efforts in the size and power of their 
steamships; notably the Cunard Line, whose steamship Servia 
has just made her first trip to this country. Her gross ton- 
nage is 8,500 tons; engine, 10,000 horse-power; nearly double 
the size and power of the steamships of a few years since, 
So we might continue through a long list of notable results 
and promises, but space forbids even the briefest mention. 


ASTRONOMY, 


Among the sciences, possibly astronomy has come in for the 
largest share of popular attention, comets having been fora 
time the all-absorbing topic. Six of these celestial voyagers 
have been observed during the year, two of considerable 
brightness. Comet } was discovered in the southern hemis- 
phere. In June it made its appearance above the northern 
horizon, and was for some time a conspicuous object. Prof. 
Henry Draper, of New York, obtained a number of photo- 
graphs of this comet,—one with an exposure of 2 h, 42 min., 
showing a very dense nucleus and a tail about 10° long; on 
this photograph a number of very small stars are to be seen, 
some shining through the central portion of the tail of the 
comet. Mr. A. A. Common, of Ealing, also obtained photo- 
graphs with his great 37-inch reflector, but with less success, 
the exposure not having been so long. This comet continued 
to be visible until September. 

Comet c, 1881, was discovered by Mr. Schaberle, and gradu- 
ally became bright. On August 10, it approached very close 
to the third magnitude star, 6 Urs# Majoris, and to the naked 
eye the nucleus of the comet seemed as bright as the star. 
while the tail was nearly 10° long. 

Encke’s comet, Comet d, 1881, has been once more observed 
on its return. It was discovered on August 25 by Dr. Hart- 
wig at Strassburg, and Herr Block at Pulkowa; and on Aug. 
27 by Mr. Common at Ealing. It was a faint, nebulous 





by the great Electrical Exhibition at Paris, which brought out 
and consigned to oblivion so many grand projects, the most 
heralded advance made in-this line have been the improve- 
ments made in appliances for the so-called storage of elec- 
tricity; notably the Faure accumulator, by which electric cur- 
rents are made to do a certain kind of work, which store of 
work can again yield us currents of electricity. The probable 
use of these accumulators will be to serve as reservoirs of elec- 
tric energy, where the same can be cheaply obtained. Various 
inventors, however, have promised us, by the aid of these 
accumulators, a practical motion and light-generator for the 
home and shop. But the world still waits. Meanwhile elec- 
tricity is being applied to every conceivable purpose,—in the 
flour-mill, in the shape of electric purifiers for the separation 
of the bran from the flour; in the lighthouse, on the steam- 
ship, and in the docks, to illumine the paths of our increas- 
ing commerce; in the pulpit and the opera-house (in tele- 
phones), to carry the words of the grave and gay to distant 
opulent devotees. Who will answer for the consequences, if 
these latter wires get*crossed ? 

The domain of the farmer has also been invaded. Electric 
horticulture has been the subject of a series of valuable 
experiments by the eminent electrician, Dr. C. W. Siemens, 
by which it was shown that plants do not, as a rule, 
require a period of rest during the twenty-four hours of the 
day, as was supposed, but make considerable progress if 
subject to the electric-light during the night. Darwin pre- 
mised that plants, like animals, required diurnal rest for their 
normal development. Not less interesting are the researches 
and experiments that have been made with radiant energy for 
the transmission of speech, or the hitherto futile efforts at 


sight telegraphy. 
ENGINEERING —-NAVIGATION. 


In the engineering world, the tunneling under the Hudson 
and Flood Rock (N. Y.), the increased dredging operations at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the rapid extension of our rail- 
road system, and the reclamation of the vast Florida swamps, 
claim our attention in the United States; while abroad the 
opening of the Gothard tunnel through the Alps, the substan- 
tial progress made in the English Channel tunnel, the com- 
mencement of De Lessep’s Panama Canal, and the Eads Ship 
Railroad at Tehuantepec, are undertakings worthy of the age. 
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object, about 2’ in diameter and quite ‘elose to its predicted 
place. It was nearest to the earth on Oct. 11. 

Comet e, 1881, was discovered by Mr. Barnard on Sept. 19; 

and Comet /, 1881, by Mr. W. F. Denning. Both comets were 
receding from the sun and the earth. 
Since comet lore, and the dire effects promised at the peri- 
helia, have declined in interest, we hear that Prof. Newcomb 
is engaged on a new determinatton of the velocity of light; 
Mr. Gill, on preparations for a new determination of the 
parallel, from observations of the minor planets; at Pulkowa 
there is being made a new determination of the time taken by 
light to traverse the terrestrial orbit, from the data afforded by 
observations of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites; Mr. Nelson 
s engaged in determining the solar parallel from a new class 
of inequalities in the motion of the moon; Messrs. Neison and 
Campbell, by means of a new determination of the parallactic 
inequality, by a method which is independent of the diameter 
of the moon; and Prof. Winnecke, by a method founded on 
observations of the distance of the planet Venus from small 
stars, when near its greatest elongation. 


EXPOSITIONS, CONGRESSES, ETC. 


Of the many exhibitions, small and large, held during the 
year, probably the most interesting ever held in this country 
was the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, an d its many proofs of the 
richness of the white fields waiting on intelligent industry at 
the South. Once let the common school get full force there, 
and surely brains and wealth need not wait for straw to make 
golden “ bricks”’ in that land of undeveloped wealth. 

Of the Congresses, the International Medical Congress, 
held in London, may well rank among the first. It cer- 
tainly was preéminent in the names of its attending mem- 
bers, Virchow, Pasteur, Huxley, Paget, and a host of other 
shining lights, who so ably expounded the great progress made 
in medical science,—notwithstanding the lamentable results, 
lately attending the surprising case of false yet ‘‘ scientific” 
diagnosis made at Washington and the complete failure of 
Prof. Bell’s induction-balance. The jubilee meeting of the 
British A. A. S. furnished us with a shower of congratulations 
and valuable resumés of the late advancement of sciencé. Of 
the many other meetings, and their name is legion, the most 
of them seem to have been well attended. 

In research and exploration, the year_is also marked, In 


In navigation, inventors seem to be endeavoring to outdo | Arctic research America has won conspicuous laurels. Though 
Jules Verne in his wildest flight of imagination. A Roumanian |sad misfortune has overtaken the Jeanette, additional glory 
Traiano Feodoresen has invented and built a sub-| has been added to that already won in the frozen regions. On 








1879, the Jeannette sailed from San Francisco 


of: valves, to rise or sink at will, and to manoeuvre under on her voyage to the North, from whih she was never to 
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return. On Dec. 20, 1881, the long-expected news arrives of 
her destruction, but fortunately of the safe landing of her 
commander and at least two-thirds of her crew. Let us hope 
that the missing boat will yet come to hand, and all live to be 
welcomed back to America. In the archwological discoveries 
in Egypt, Mexico, and elsewhere, America has also been well 
represented. 

These are but few of the many undertakings, begun or com- 
pleted, that press in from all sides. Surely this is an age of 
great things, and it behooves everybody, but more especially 
the educator, to keep well versed in the doings of men and 
nations, of the scientist and the business-man, the peasant and 
the king; for all are but as spokes in the great wheel of progress. 














INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS.—(IV.) 


We attempted to show, in detail, in the last article, the 
extravagance, unjustifiable gains, shameful failures, and enor- 
mous charges of the “ regular’’ insurance companies, present- 
ing a series of indisputable facts, each one being sufficient to 
deter teachers from patronizing such methods of doing busi- 
ness. To correct these great abuses, and lessen the cost of 
insurance so as to bring it within the reach of all, we must 
look for help to 

CO-OPERATION. 

Coéperation is not, as many suppose, a new method of busi- 
ness. It was known and practised in England nearly two 
hundred years ago. Baleuf, St. Simon, and Fourier were dis- 
cussing its principles in France during the last century. Its 
modern apostle was Robert Owen, a wealthy mill-owver in Eng- 
land, who freely spent, during a long life, both time and 
money in trying to improve the condition of the common 
people. He believed fifty years ago that codperation meant 
just what the etymology.of the word indicates, — working to- 
gether; hence he tried to benefit the world by the formation of 
socialistic communities where men could’live and labor in 
fraternal harmony. This idea of codperation has never met 
with success. The idea first put forth in 1844 by a few woollen 
weavers in Rochdale, Eng., that codperation should mean, not 
sharing in the work so much as sharing in the profits of work, 
expresses the modern use of the word. These Rochdale men 
started a little store on that principle. It grew and prospered 
until it has become to-day a huge establishment, with numerous 
branches in different parts of the city. Now there are in 
England thousands of such stores doing business each year to 
the amount of millions of dollars. The largest and finest 
store in London is a codperative store. The same is now 
true in New York, and a woman is at its head. The grangers 
have opened codperative stores in many rural towns in the 
United States. The sales made throughout England in 1879 
at the codperative stores amounted to $100,000,000. 


CO-OPERATION IN OTHER BUSINESS. 


Coéperative farming is attracting considerable attention in 
England. In Hebden-Bridge, Paisley, and Oldham, England; 
in Guise, France, in Beaver Falls, Penn., Somerset, Mass., 
Rochester, N. Y., and many other places, codperation has 
been successfully applied to the manufacture of various goods, 
such as cloths, shoes, shawls, stoves, etc. Céoperative dispen- 
saries for providing at cost pure medicines and the best 
medical advice, are doing a good business in various cities in 
different parts of England. The Provident Dispensary at Man- 
chester has a corps of twenty-one medical men and about 
thirteen thousand members. 

Coéperation supplies the poor man with both credit and 
capital. Thirty years ago Schulze-Delitech established in 
Germany, peoples’ banks which were called Coéperative Credit 
Unions, and which bave done an immense amount of good. 
The popular building clubs of England are coédperative, and 
very successful. In the United States they are called Saving 
Fund and Loan Associations. The first one was started in 
Philadelphia in 1816. There are now in that city six hun- 
dred of them with a membership of 72,000. As a conse- 
quence more people oat of a thousand own their homes in 
Philadelphia than any other city in the world, and that city 
is the most healthy for its size in North America. These are 
some of the ways in which codperation effects a combination 
of many to gain advantages not to be reached by individuals. 

ITS PRINCIPLES, 

Coéperation has nothing to do with such vagaries as Social- 
ism or Communism. It is simply an equitable method of 
doing business. It confers upon its members the advantages 
which come from good credit and extensive capital. In all 
kinds of business there are three parties, — the capitalist, the 
worker, and the consumer. It is the endeavor of codperation 
to recognize the rights of these three parties, and divide the 
profits between them. As Charles Barnard says in his recent 
excellent book upon this subject : “‘ It substitutes mutuality, 
helpfulness, justice, convenience, and cheapness, for competi- 
tion, and selfishness. In one word, it is equity.” 

Coéperative insurance will next be considered. 
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THE TEACHER'S CHARGE. 


BY EMILY G, WETHERBEE. 
They sit before me in their usual places, 
My children still, though childhood’s days are past, 
With eager looks on their expectant faces, 
And youth’s bright halo over all things cast. 


ee with smiles as radiant as the morning, 

Bright, earnest boys, almost to manhood grown; 

What happy hearts look out now at life’s dawning, 
Ere sorrow yet has claimed them for its own. 


I love to look on youth’s bright, careless fancies, 
And hear the sow dl laugh that will have way; 

Why quench the brightness of those eyes whose glances 
Will soon grow pale and dim in life’s stern fray ? 


The weeks to months, the months to years have lengthened 
As we have walked in learning’s pleasant ways; 

The while my love for them has daily strengthened, 
And youth’s fair blossoms opened beneath my gaze. 


Together looking backward through the > 
We’ ve read of those high on the roll of fame; 

And hearts have thrilled and oat eyes dimmed o’er pages 
That tell the magic power of Shakespeare’s name. 


He’ve wandered by the brook with sad Ophelia, 
Heard Portia’s words like heavenly music fall; 

Wave wept with Lear over his dead Cordelia, 
And roamed through Arden’s leafy forest-hall. 


We’ ve heard the voice of gentle Spenser singing 
In sweetest tones his notes of fairy rhyme, 

And heard the organ-voice of Milton ringing 
Adown the ages with its chords sublime. 


We've read of Sidney, who, amid war's slaughter, 

Though parched with thirst and wounded unto death, 
Himself refused the cup of cooling water 

To ease a dying soldier’s parting breath. 


In all these pleasant tasks, so near completeness, 
Have I true virtue made the highest aim, 
And taught that goodness far surpasses greatness, 
That Sidney’s deed is more than Shakespeare’s fame! 


O’er learning’s hights when their young feet would stumble, 
And their impatient spirits chafe at rule, 

Have I myself been patient, meek, and humble 
And in my own heart have I first kept school! 


Dear boys and girls, so eager in your gladness 

To change for life’s rough road the school-room floor, 
May sorrow never come to dim with sadness, 

But happy days surround you evermore. 


And when, at last, we reach death’s cloudy portal, 
And for us all life’s school at length is past, 
With the Great Teacher in that land immortal 
May we, without one absent scholar, meet at last. 
—Boston Journal. 





TONIC SOL-FA VS. MR. HOLT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I see nothing to be gained by continuing the discussion on 
its present basis. In my last communication I showed that 
Mr. Holt had helped his two pupils over the actual difficul- 
ties of the sight-singing test, and also that he was wrong in the 
assertion that all the chromatic tones of the exercise could be 
represented as sharp-four. Although he persistently avoids 
these questions of fact, they still remain to be accounted for. 
His three columns of ingenious twinings and twistings are 
nothing to the purpose. I cheerfully accept his challenge to 
secure a comparison of results with this amendment; viz., if 
Tonic Sol-fa doesn’t accomplish twice as much in a given time 
as can be done through the medium of the Staff, I will give up 
the case. Actions are always better than words. I have 
just been to Quincy and introduced the Tonic Sol-fa system 
into the Adams School of that town. Now let Mr. Holt select 
some school outside of Boston, where, as in this case, music 
has not been specially taught. After an introduction of four 
lessons by himself, let the work be carried on by the regular 


teachers alone as at Quincy. At the end of the present school 
year, if the work of the Adams School has not covered twice 
the ground covered by his school; if the musical intelligence is 
not, beyond question, twice as great; if the een of indi- 
vidual pupils who can go through the exercises and drill alone 
is not double that of his school, I will consent to give up the 
oe and go back to the good old s' h. 
ew York, Dec. 24, 1881, . F, SEWARD. 











FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. —The success of female students at the late 
Honors Examination of the London University has been quite 
remarkable. In the examination for mathematics a Miss Scott 
took the first place in the first class, in that upon Eng- 


lish su a Miss Petrie took a similar position, and two 
other ladies were also ranked in the first class. In the exam- 
ination for German, two ladies were placed in the first class, 
one of them receiving a prise. In the examination on human 


obtained the gold medal; and in that on the materia medica 
and chemistry a Miss Scharlieb was placed in the first class. 
Frayce—An old watchmaker of Vouvray claims to have 
discovered « process by which watches can be made to go 
peng. a A sealed box conaining two pete, ae was given 








the municipal authorities in Jan P was recent! 
opened, and the watches were found golixg. f ‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
= in the editorial columns, or over his ’ te cannot 
promise to return re. MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


If an edifice is to be erected, or an engine to be set up, the 
most skilled mechanic is employed, regardless of cost; but the 
man, or the lady, who will teach for the least money, is too 
often employed to mold the character and shape the destiny of 
immortal souls. There seems to be an idea abroad that any 
one can teach a primary school; that it does not require any 
degree of fitness, skill, or education to teach a child to spell 
and read; when the truth is, the primary school should be 
taught by the most competent teacher. An error in the be- 
ginning is an error always. By laborious and persistent ef- 
forts it may be covered, but never can be erased. It is much 
easier to write on a blank page than to erase the marks from 
a scribbled one; and as it is with paper, just so it is with the 
mind of achild. Another evil resulting from the employment 
of incompetent teachers, and the low standard placed upon 
education, are illustrated in the “‘ three months’ schools’’ so 
common in our country. B, F. CANNON. 

Perry County, Ala., 1881. 
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** MAGIC SQUARES.” 


To form a 100-square, numbering 505 in each of 22 different 
ways, divide the first 100 numbers into 25 consecutive sets of 
fours, and then, with the help of an odd-numbered 25-square, 
made by the rule given in my first article, arrange these sets 
in numerical order. 

On examining the accompanying diagram, it will be seen 
that the numbers in 
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made, but I have not 
succeeded in making one. And here let me say, that the 
squares of evenly-even numbers; namely, 4, 8, 12, 16, etc., are 
much more easily formed than those of oddly-even, like 6, 10, 
14, ete. This will be apparent if your readers will compare 
the 100-square with the 106-square given below. The reason 
for this is not so clear; but it doubtless depends upon the fact 
that, in the squares of evenly-even numbers, the sum of any 
column of figures is an even number, while, in the squares of 
oddly-even numbers, the sum is odd. 

To form three different 144-squares, numbering $70 in each 
of 26 different ways,—first, divide the first 144 numbers into 16 
consecutive set of nines, and then arrange these sets in numer- 
ical order on the basis of the 16-square, as given in my first 
article. This is very easily done, the numerical arrangement 
of the numbers in each set being precisely the same every time. 
Secondly, form 9 sets of sixteens, and arrange in numerical 
order on my original 9-digit basis, This is equally simple and 
easy todo. Thirdly, form 36 sets of fours, and then arrange 
in numerical order on the basis of the first 36-square, as given 
in my second article. This is not so simple as the others, since 
the numbers in the several sets of fours will follow two differ- 
ent orders of arrangement, 24 sets following one order, and 12 
another. 

And here please allow me again, Mr. Editor, to do better 
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than I promised, and to give a fourth 144-square in full. The 
arrangement is identical with that of the 16-square given in 
my first article; but, as there are 144 numbers to arrange in- 
stead of 16, there will, of course, be 48 sets of threes instead 
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of 16 sets of ones. Your readers will, I am sure, be interested 
in tracing the identity of the two arrangements. 

To form a 196-square, numbering 1,379 in each of 30 differ- 
ent ways, divide the first 196 numbers into 49 consecutive sets 
of fours, and then arrange these in numerical order on the basis 
of an odd-numbered 49-square. Bearing in mind what has 
been sald above, your readers will not be surprised to learn 
that, in this square, the numbers in the several sets of fours 
follow 4 different orders of arrangement, 21 sets being arranged 
in one way, 14 in a second, 7 in a third, and 7 more in a fourth. 

To form a 256-square, numbering 2,056 in each of 34 differ- 
ent ways, divide the first 256 numbers into 16 sets of sixteens, 
and then arrange these in numerical order on the basis of the 
original 16-square. On examining the accompanying diagram, 
the 16-square is found fn the lower right-hand corner, and the 
numbers in each of the remaining sets are found to be ar- 
ranged in precisely the same numerical order as those in the 16- 
square. If any apology is due from me to the printer for 
the width of said diagram, please allow me to quote the exam- 
ample of the traditional farmer, who placed thirty eggs under 
his turkey, because, as he said, ‘“‘ he wanted to see her spread 
herself.”’ 
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I will only add that another 256-square can be formed in 
precisely the same way as the 144-square above is formed, by 
merely arranging the numbers as 64 sets of fours. In the two 
ways now indicated, no less than 878 different 256-squares can 
be formed in each way, depending entirely upon the 878 differ- 
ent arrangements of the first 16 numbers. 

With this article, Mr. Editor, I trust I have fulfilled all 
promises made with reference to the subject of ‘* Magic 
Squares.’ The subjeot is by no means exhausted; in fact, 
its treatment is barely commenced, as your readers have, 
doubtless, discovered; and if they have derived as much pleas- 
ure and profit from the perusal as I have from the preparation 
of these papers, I shall be well satisfied. C. R. B. 

North Easton, Mass., Dec., 1881. 
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THE INDEFINITE RELATIVE ‘“ WHAT.” 


Mr. Coulston thinks that to call what an indefinite relative, 
and to supply no antecedent, is more ‘‘indefinite and unrea- 
sonable ’’ than to supply that and change what towhich. This 
means that the expression becomes definite when that which is 
substituted. But, in fact, the indefiniteness is simply trans- 
ferred from the relative to the antecedent. If one be asked, 
“For what does this antecedent that stand ?’’ will he say that 
it stands for some definite thing ? 

In the sentence, “‘I have what I sought,’’ it is not true, as 
Mr. C, says, that I call for an antecedent which cannot be sup- 
plied. So many possible antecedents may be supplied, that 
the speaker leaves to the hearer his choice of an indefinite 
number, The statement is not a whit more definite when the 
sentence is changed to ‘‘ I have that which I sought.” That 
is, in this sentence, absolutely indefinite. Suppose we add 
ever to the word what, and take the sentence, ‘‘ He took what- 
ever you offered him.’”’ I am not aware that any teacher re- 
quires his pupils to say that whichever ; but, logically, it is 
hecessary to teach this, if the other be the true way. ver 
Only makes the indefiniteness more emphatic. 

We need not ask for examples of the employment of pro- 
nouns in an indefinite sense. ‘It rains,’’ “‘ It is I,’’ are illus- 
trations of a common usage. In objection to the theory that 
what is always indefinite, such a passage as this may be quoted: 
“What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light.” This 
Usage is certainly not modern, nor would it be admissible if 
the antecedent preceded the relative. I understand Mr. C. to 
take a substantive as a synonym for a noun, when he calls 
what a substantive, formed from an adjective pronoun. But 
still I ask, Is it definite or indefinite? Any shifting of form 
or of name will still leave the indefinite nature of the word 
unchanged, 

I fully admit that in the sentence, ‘He took what you gave 


him,” the clause may well be called the direct object of took. 
This, however, fully confirms my position. The indefiniteness 
of the relative relation appears so obvious that my critic sees 
no necessity of supplying it at all, — precisely as I maintain. 
The only difference seems to be, that when I am asked to 
speak as definitely as the intended indefiniteness will allow, in 
regard to grammatical relation of what, I say that it has an 
implied antecedent, designedly left indefinite; while he says it 
is a substantive, but gives no hint as to that which the sub- 
stantive names. Nouns derived from adjectives name some- 
thing (using name, of course, in a general sense). What does 
the substantive what name ? 

In regard to the expression, ‘‘ Many a man,” I have never 
satisfied myself as to its origin. Horne Tooke regards it as a 
corruption of the old idiom, “‘A many of men.” This is 
plausible, at least. The Latin ‘‘ Multa mortis imago” shows 
that a similar idiom was found in that language. H. L. B. 
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GRAMMAR, 


** None knew thee but to love thee.’’ 


except (without) he loved thee. 
But to love thee = > except to love thee. 
without loving thee. 


But is here used in its original acceptation of without, and 
as a connective less of words than of clauses; that is, as a con- 
junction. Still, in its primitive force as a preposition, it may 
be regarded as connecting knew and to love, the latter being 
parsed as its object. The office of the infinitive here deserves 
especial attention. It is doing service for a finite clause. In 
English, as in German and French, a condensed syntactical 
construction may be obtained by this interchange of infinitive 
for finite structure, especially when the subjects of the two 
clauses are identical. After except, the prepositional infinitive 
is preferred ; after without, the participial infinitive. The 
conjunction without, introducing a finite clause, is rare in the 
literary language; its equivalent is very common. 

Tufts College, Dec., 1881. C. E. F. 


— J. T. Boswell answers questions by ‘*L. H.”’ in JournNaL 
of Nov. 3, as follows: Light and heat are not correlative terms. 
More than is not a correlative connective. Ellipses filled : 
* Giving light in a degree over that degree in which they give 
heat.’ More is an adjective; than is a conjunctive adverb; 
take is modified by blazes as primary object, and by for fire, 
an adjunct used as secondary object,—a factitive adjunct; for 
is a preposition, and shows relation between take and fire. 


— B. M. Phillips writes: ‘‘ Please parse the italicised words 
in the following sentences: ‘‘ I will wait at Smith’s, the book- 
seller ;’’ ‘*I will wait at Smith, the bookseller’s ;’’ and, “‘ This 
is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton’s.”’ 

In the first two sentences, the four words are each and all 
possessives, limited by store or house understood, — the last 
word in each sentence being an appositive. The sign of pos- 
session is needed but once in each sentence. The third sen- 
tence would be better if written thus: ‘‘ This is one of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s discoveries;”’ or, ‘‘ This is Sir Isaac Newton’s dis- 
covery,’’ in which case there would be no question about it. 
When used as given by “ B. M. P.,’”’ the user evidently has 
discoveries understood in mind, and hence must make it limit 
Sir Isaac Newton’s as a possessive. Letter use either of the 
other forms, and thus avoid any ambiguity. If Newton had 
made but one discovery, some other form would have to be 
used. This question suggests another (No. 175), asked in this 
column awhile ago, to which we have received no reply. Will 
our readers please answer it ? 

‘*B. M. P.”? asks again: ‘‘In the sentence, ‘I myself saw 
those things’: what is the gender of 1?” We answer, that 
depends entirely upon myself. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 200. Do the concentric rings to be seen in a cross- 
section of the beet show its growth during any definite portion 
of time ? Is there any regularity in their formation ? 

Bolton, Mass., 1881. E V. B. 
Ans.—Professor Gray says: “‘ It is odd, but I do not know 
that anybody has studied the formation of beet-rings, or knows 
the circumstances of their formation. There is a tree, Phyto- 
lacca, which makes similar rings, — several ina year. I will 
have it looked into by our physiologists.”’ 

No. 201. Do you know of any good work especially devoted 
to the subjects mentioned (fungi, mosses, etc.) ? 

Brandon, Vt., Dec., 1881. H. W. XK. 
Ans.—M. C. Cooke’s British Fungi (colored plates) is one 
of the best works on fungi, as regards simplicity and cheap- 
ness. Another book (269 colored figures) entitled Rust, Smut, 
Mildew, and Mould, by the same author, is excellent, though 
treating the subjects named in a popular way. Price, $2.00. 
There is no good American work on mosses. S. E. Cassino, 


spring. 


QUERIES. 


No. 200. (1) How are the possessive-singular and s- 
sive-plural of ‘‘ father-in-law’’ formed ? (2) What is the rea- 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 192.—(1) Bernard of Cluny, in 1145; translated by John 
M. Neale, 1851. (2) Charles Wesley, 1740. (3) William A. 
Muhlenburg, 1823. (5) Wm. Cowper. (7) Henry K. White, 
1806. J. M’E. DRAKE. 


No. 186.—M. Loenshal and B. M. Phillips parse that asa 
relative pronoun, object of depose. This is one way of dispos- 
ing of that. It is clearly a relative, and some form of who can 
be substituted for it, and the question is, what form? ‘“ The 
duke yet lives, who, — or whom, — Henry shall depose.”” The 
line will bear studying, and we suggest to our correspondents 
to study it in its connections. They will find it in the fourth 
scene of Act I., second part of King Henry VI. It is enigmat- 
ical, and we suspect that our contributor, ‘‘C. R. B.,”’ was 
aware of it when he asked the question. 


No. 187.—A correspondent answers as follows: ‘On 
Wednesday,—A. D. 1900 is not a leap-year; i. ¢., according to 
chronologists, leap-year is omitted once every hundred years.’’ 
We detect two mistakes in the above answer, and suggest to 
our correspondent to revise and correct. 


No. 187.— The twentieth century will begin on Tuesday. 
This is obtained by adding one-quarter of 1900 to 1900 and 
dividing by 7; the remainder, which is 2, subtract from 8, and 
it shows the dominical letter to be F, which equals Tuesday. 


No. 186.—That, in the sentence “‘ The duke yet lives that 
Henry shall depose,’’ is a relative pronoun, the object of shall 
depose, and relating for its antecedent to duke. 


JENNA L. CoRBETT. 
oo oe 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Orncutr:—Our preceptress was suddenly called” away 
by sickness on the first day of the term. Through the prompt 
and efficient aid of your Bureau, a satisfactory substitute was 
secured the next day, and would have been the same evening, 
but for her accidental absence from home, Please accept sin- 
cere thanks for your hearty and effeetive assistance. 


Yours truly, JAMES E. VosEe 


Dee. 17, 1881. Prin. Cushing Acad., Ashburnham, Mass, 


Hrram Orcutt, Esq.—Dear Sir : — The circular of N. E. 
Bureau of Education at hand. At present schools of this 
township are all supplied, but had I received this matter from 
you last July, it would have been a “* God-send,”’ for the great- 
est difficulty we have as school officers is to find experienced 
teachers. I may not be my own successor, but for the good of 
the cause, I hope this office may hear from you about next 
June. Respectfully yours, W, H. Recorps, 

Rising Sun, Ind., Dec, 20, 1881. Trustee 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 





(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H, 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good” 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks, | 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 104 LETTERS. 
My 88, 48, 51, 77, 2, 41, 16, 46, 34, 19, 44, 22, 27, was a 


oet. 

My 17, 11, 87, 38, 30, 29, 35, 92, 65, 102, 26, is a Shakes- 
pearean character. 

My 62, 45, 76, 90, 104, 42, 61, 94, is a poem by Holland. 
My 14, 43, 23, 53, 50, is a character in the play of Julius 
Ceesar. 

My 4, 36, 25, 5, 49, 10, 6, 3, 68, 32, is a lady novelist. 

My 1, 31, 95, 20, 60, 75, 97, 68, 58, and 67, 39, 80, 83, 1038, 
10, 46, 15, were a king and queen of the fifteenth century. 
My 18, 40, 9, 57, 46, 85, 93, 21, 55, 101, 79, 18, is a pop- 
ular novel of recent date. 

My 96, 78, 12, 48, 47, 82, 81, 17, 10, 101, is the heroine of 
a fairy tale. 

My 100, 73, 59, 13, 25, 66, 70, 95, 37, 52, is the name ofa 
well-known poet. 

My 99, 55, 8, 28, 24, 22, 104, was a poetess. 

My 56, 7, 54, 89, 64, 21, 84, 91, 51, 86, 71, 24, 39, is a 
poem by Saxe. 

My 33, 69, 72, 97, 19, 5, was an English poetess. 

My 98, 74, 85, 27, is a fabled goddess. 

My whole is a stanza from “‘ Among the — a 


COMBINED FRACTIONS. 


Take one-seventh of an animal, one-third of a species of 
tree, one-fourth of a bird, one-sixth of a man’s name, one- 
fourth of a North American river, and one-sixth of one of the 
United States; combine and form a New England city. 


CURTAILMENTS, 


1. Curtail a State and leave the ocean. 

2. Curtail a household utensil and leave a European river. 
8. Curtail an eatable and leave a muss. 

4, Curtail a game and leave a Biblical hero. 

5. Curtail a peninsula and leave a sin. 

6. Curtail a European river and leave a poem. 

7. Curtail a goddess and leave a preposition. 

8. Curtail ruin and leave to curse. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 15. 
En1ema.—“ It takes a soul to move a body; it takes a high- 


Hawley street, Boston, will publish an excellent one in the souled man to move the masses.”’ 


HIDE 
IDEA 
DEAR 
EARS 


CHARADE.—Truth and good are one. 


SQUARE.— 





son for the rule for finding the sum of an infinite series ? 





Dover, Del., 1881. JENNA L, CORBETT. 


— Enigma of Dec, 1 is correctly solved by A. M. Matterson, 


Berea, O., and Jenna L. Corbitt, Dover, Del. 


original 
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ee oe 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 








A etap New YEAR TO ALL OUR FELLOW-WORKERS. 








We close the year with another four-page-extra. 








1881 is going; good-by, Old Year. 1882 is coming; 
welcome! New Year. 
= 
See announcement on page 421, in Journat of 
Dec. 22, of premiums offered by Toe Bicknett Funp 


for two prize essays. 














Tae Journat sends New Year’s greetings to its 
readers, and with them welcomes the work and the re- 
wards which belongs to the profession. Our duty is to 
labor and to wait. 








Generar Eaton, U. 8. Comr. of Education, has re- 
turned from his trip to the Pacific coast much refreshed 
in health and spirits, and bringing home very pleasant 
memories of our western lands. His reception was a 
most cordial expression of the sentiments of educators 
and citizens, and only reflects the popular feeling every- 
where concerning our able, popular, and laborious gen- 
eral superintendent of education. 








Tue Richmond papers concede that Delegate Farr, 
of Fairfax, is to be the successor of Dr. Ruffner as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Virginia. Mr. 
Farr has been a member of the Lower House for several 
years, and has introduced and defended some of the 
most important educational measures. He is a young 
man, a college graduate, and to some extent practically 
acquainted with the working of schools and school 
systems. While lacking the broad experience and 
scholarship of Dr. Ruffner, he is a hard worker, and 
will bring to the office an energy and enthusiasm which 
will tend to make his administration successful. 

—= 

Ly another column will be found a valuable résume of 
scientific advance during the year 1881. Of the other 
leading events of this memorable year, we have space 
to name only a very few. Among the most prominent 
stand out the assassination of two of the principal rulers 
of the world,—the Czar of Russia, and the President of 
the United States. Ireland has been rent and torn by 
land troubles and anti-rent out-breaks; Bismarck has 








found the factious elements of Dsilianlt « a sore trouble 
to his astute statemanship; while Gladstone, in Eng- 
land, has shown his eminent ability in managing the 
human affairs of a great and troubled crisis in her 
history. 

Political life in America has been subject to mar- 
velous changes. ‘ Since the inauguration of President 
Garfield, March 4, we have seen the sudden downfall of 
Senator Conkling and his associates of New York; the 
change of the balance of political power from the Demo- 
esatic to the Republican party; a new administration 
has come in under President Arthur; and the sadly 
eventful year closes in the midst of the trial of the 
most celebrated criminal of the age. 

The Cotton Exposition at Atlanta has shown to the 
country and the world the vast resources and capabili- 
ties of the great South; and the united sentiment of 
our people, consequent upon the sickness and death of 
President Garfield, has helped us to realize something 
of the grand doctrine of “ Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.” In our next issue we may give a larger review 
of the work of 1881. 








Tue friends of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., will be glad to learn that the days of discourage- 
ment for this institution have passed, and that the most 
sanguine anticipations of its founders are in a fair way 
to be realized. The president, Dr. W. W. Patton,is 
evidently the right man in the right place. The 
faculty now consists of more than 20 gentlemen and 
ladies, and the entire body of the students is 265; of 
whom 39 are in the theological, 81 in the medical, 13 in 
the law, 16 in the college, 19 in the preparatory, and 97 in 
the normal department. The University admits men and 
women of every race; although the large majority of 
its students are colored. Its medical department has 
unusual advantages in its connection with a very large 
hospital, is attended by considerable numbers of white 
students, and includes among its professors several of 
the most distinguished physicians and surgeons of 
Washington. Its students represent 27 States and 
Territories. The University has no debts; expends 
$33,000 a year, of which $10,000 comes by Congres- 
sional appropriation, and last year it received endowment 
funds to the extent of $25,000. No American univer-' 
sity has a nobler site,—on a beautiful elevation, over- 
looking Washington, the broad Potomac, and the Vir- 
ginia hills beyond. With the present management, no 
college of its kind is more deserving of aid from the’! 
benevolent, and none has a fairer outlook for the future. 











THIRTY years ago, a young minister of the gospel, 
we left old Massachusetts for a new city out West, to 
attempt the establishment of a new church. We had 
not been three months at our work before we discovered 
the law of our new western life, — to make every man 
or woman a man or maid “of all work” to the full ex- 
tent of the capacity of the worker. So, at the close of 
our first year, we were not only shouldering our relig- 
ious enterprise, but also serving on the school-commit- 
tee, reading literary lectures in the Female Seminary, 
writing editorials on manners and morals for the agri- 
cultural newspaper, tramping over half a State as a 
lecturer, and putting in the remaining time by turning 
off any little odd job, like writing a governor’s proe-| 
lamation, or getting up the speech of a new member of 
the Legislature, or correcting the funny English of our 
neighbor the German parson, who aspired to preach, 
now and then, in the language of the country. In 
short, at the middle of the second year, human nature 
went down under the vast and varied occupation, and 
we retreated five hundred miles eastward for a five 
years’ season of repairs. Our experience illustrates the 
demand that every new American community makes 
upon every young person whose education is an outfit 
for the superior work of civilization. No contribution 
of capital from the great treasure-house of the East to’ 
the needs of a growing State is half so valuable as its 








a —— 


donction of clineaked young women and men, trained 
in its higher schools and colleges, bearing at their 
girdles the golden keys that unlock the sources of pros- 
perity through the border-land. 








Even philanthropy has its perils. One of the most 
misleading notions that is now vexing the brains of a 
considerable class of admirable ladies and gentlemen, 
engrossed in consecrated work for the relief of poverty 
and disease and the reformation of crime in our great 
cities, is the oft-repeated assertion that our public 
education is filling these great towns with shiftless and 
incompetent youth to swell the multitude of paupers, 
do-nothings, and reprobates. The delusion comes from 
the absorption in watching one set of people, the most 
hopeless set in the community, and supposing their 
children are a type of all classes. The fact is, that 
every community on earth has its class of incapables, 
do-nothings and good-for-nothings, and our great Amer- 
ican cities are, just now, flooded with this human drift, 
not only of home manufacture, but all the time rein- 
forced from abroad. The children of these people are 
generally the inheritors of parental imbecility or vice, 
and are the most desperate subjects for any beneficent 
agency to work upon. They are the class that drifts in 
and out of the public and parochial school-room, rarely 
staying long enough to receive the real advantage of 
instruction, and in no way representative of the pecu- 
liar influence of a good public school. Even when kept 
for a considerable time under good influences, the in- 
born laziness which was one of the most potent causes 
of the downfall of their parents hangs about them, and 
perverts every acquisition into a new opportunity to 
shirk the solid work of life. Thus, while the great 
mass of our school-children go direct from the school 
house to the dutiful performance of their life-work, and 
considerable numbers from questionable families are 
greatly improved and encouraged, some of them regen- 
erated by a few years’ instruction, this class, that simply 
grazes our great American elevator, still remains on its 
own low level. This delusion is more than an innocent 
misapprehension, when it sets influential and worthy 
philanthropists in the way of persistent misapprehen- 
Sion and misrepresentation of the one institution that 
\conktiabia more to the national prosperity than all 
others combined. These reformers seem to be possessed 
with the fancy that our whole scheme of public educa- 
tion must be adjusted to the special deficiencies of the 
class with which they have most to do. As well might 


|we require that every warehouse and retail shop ina 


city should have an apothecary’s corner as an annex, 
and every child take a course in materia medica, because 
a small proportion of the people are always sick with 
chronic or incurable disease. 








SEVEN YEARS AT BOSTON. 


With this issue Taz Journat closes its fourteenth 
volume, occupying the full, well-rounded period of seven 
years, since our first number was published. With 
fear and trembling as to the future of our educational 
| journalism, but with strong confidence in the school 
fraternity to sustain a first-class paper, we set out on 
untried seas. It is a matter of some personal satisfac- 
tion, but of greater thankfulness to the profession, that 
we are able to look back over the seven years at S1x- 
TEEN Haw.ey Street, Boston, as crowned with a 
good measure of success. Courage, good health, hard 


work, continuous effort, and a kind patronage, are the 


secrets that have ministered to us. We have stuck in 
our place to our work, and of those who started with us 


‘in this new undertaking, we have lost only one,—our 


chosen associate and friend, Charles C. Chatfield, who 
‘died in the midst of the second year’s labors The same 


bookkeeper i is at his desk, the same business agent is in 


the field, the same foréman is at his desk, and the same 
compositors are at their frames. 
In the enlargement that has come in our business by 
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the publication of the Primary Tracuer, Goop 
Times, and our bi-monthly, Epucarron, we have added 
other valuable agencies to our original staff; but we 
doubt if the history of any other business establishment 
in the country will show, with so large a membership, 
so little change inthe working-force. Further than 
this, we have enjoyed, and still possess the practical 
support of hundreds of those who pledged us their sup- 
port at the first. To these have been added, from time 
to time, a multitude whom we have been glad to call 
our friends, though we knew them not personally; and 


the school districts in the northern belt of States must 
be few, where the lines of some one of our publications 
have not gone, After seven years of sowing and reap- 
ing, we feel urged to renewed energy for the great work 
committed to our care. 








THE JOURNAL ENLARGED. 


Owing to the increasing demand for more reading- 
space for Department work, and for State and General 
Intelligence, and also of our advertisers for more space 
for presenting their business interests, we shall add 
somewhat to the size of Tue Journat after Jan. 1, 
1882, without adding to the price thereof. While Tur 
JouRNAL will continue to be a sixteen-page quarto as 
before, the pages will be larger, giving to our readers 
about two pages more of reading-matter than they now 
carry. This space will be given to general intelligence 
from all parts of the country, and to the practical work 
which will be given by able specialists, some of whom 
we have named in previous issues. With an increase 
in the quantity of our reading, we hope to add value to 


its quality, and we shall spare no efforts to secure the 
best material from our ablest and most practical writers. 
Our readers will do well to give this information to 
their friends, as well as other statements already pub- 
lished as to departmental and other work. 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO. 


This is the first and only Protestant Christian insti- 
tution of such high grade incorporated in New Mexico- 
For a Territory whose domain would include that of 
New England and New York combined, there must 
soon be a demand for the higher education which it 
will furnish, and the Christian character of such educa- 
tion ought early to be secured. Its location at Santa 
Fé has great advantages in respect to health, scenery, 
history, and present political and religious associations, 
since Santa Fé will be not only the capital, but the 
ecclesiastical and educational center of the future State. 

The development of both the mineral and agricult- 
ural resource sof the Territory is already rapid, and they 
cannot fail to arouse the interest and draw the popula- 
tion of other States of the Union. This institution will 
undertake to do for this region but a small part of the 
educational work which is needed in the making of a 
new State. But it is not too soon to begin the prepar- 
atory work already entered upon successfully. The 
Roman Catholics, who have held undisputed ground for 
two hundred years in this Territory, have recently 
established two or three colleges in leading towns, 
having, as at Santa Fé and Las Vegas, large patronage 
from their own people and from Protestants. 

The Trustees of the University of New Mexico are 
reliable and enterprising business men, earnestly en- 
gaged in promoting the material and moral development 
of the Territory. The financial character and manage- 
ment of the college is in their hands. Its charter and 
by-laws are such as to secure the confidence of Christian 
and philanthropic individuals as to the faithful use of all 
gifts and endowments for the purposes designed by the 
donors, Its influence for the future as a positive evan- 
gelizing power on the people of New Mexico, and eventu- 
ally of Old Mexico, by the education of native teachers 
and missionaries, and other professional men, is worthy 
of consideration. 

Popular superstition and ignorance must be removed if 
we would have good citizenship. The efforts now being 


|the completion of such a building, which already has a 


made for this college are for the purpose of erecting a 
suitable building for its preparatory department. For 


foundation laid on desirable ground, ten thousand 
dollars will be required. 

Contributions are also solicited for the support of 
teachers, and for free tuition scholarships for worthy 
American and Mexican pupils, at the rate of thirty 
dollars annually. 

The first quarter of the preparatory department had 
an attendance of nearly fifty pupils. Through the lib- 
erality of friends and patrons, it enters on its second 
quarter with new school furniture, a gymnasium, addi- 
tional aids to instruction, and ten free scholarships. 

Rev. Horatio O. Ladd, the president of the faculty, 


has been accredited by the trustees as their duly author- 
ized agent and solicitor, not only for the collection of 
money, but to interest those who are willing to give to 
such work for God and their country. He is meeting 
with much encouragement from individuals, to whom, 
rather than to churches, he especially appeals for aid. 








WHAT BECOMES OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. 


The favorite notion of certain high respectabilities, 
that we are educating multitudes of young people be- 
yond their sphere in life, in our free high-schools, crops out 
with astonishing persistence. It is a case of that 
peculiar short-sighted habit of mind which is often met 
in men who work at long range in ordinary affairs. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a great merchant 
or railroad king, whose eye is all over the continent to 
watch the outcome of his investments, estimating the 
results of school-work as if he were looking upon 
the space commanded by the key-hole of his office-door. 
Such men declare a high-school education a failure, 


to the community. Thousands of boys and girls from 
the dozen old States east of the Alleghenies, who would 
never have risen above mediocrity in the crowded ranks 
of home-life, are enabled, by a superior education, to fill 
positions of great usefulness in their new homes, and 
identify themselves at once with the higher life of a 
rising State. It makes all the difference in the world 
whether the immigrating class to one of our new Terri- 
tories is the ignorant multitude that drifts to Utah, 
the crowd that, a generation ago, made a new Egypt 
in southern Illinois, or the enterprising and intelligent 
multitude that has lifted States like Iowa and Minne- 
sota to the foremost rank of public success. In our 
travels about the country, it would not be difficult to 
answer the question, ‘“ Where do the high-school grad- 
uates of the cities and villages of New England and the 
Middle States go?” We find them everywhere at the 
head of the most important interests, in the most vital 
spots, in every place where every scrap of knowledge 
and every ounce of spiritual weight stored up in the 
school-days is wanted. And the communities lifted up 


|by them react upon the older States from which they 


come. The great merchant who snarls at his school-tax 


bill forgets that the graduates of these schools are now 
the life of new States that furnish his market. The 
railroad king would never be called to a new enterprise 
unless its people had been waked up by a few men 
ablaze with the intelligence and prophetic fire caught 
in the old academy which he declares a useless institu- 
tion. So does this ebb and flow go on, and the country 
become one by the blending of all sorts and conditions 
of people; and it must bea desolate town or country 
district that has not for its leaven at least one graduate 
of a superior school. 





DRIFT. 


— The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution comes down heavily on 








apparently because the young people who graduate do 
not at once step into positions that pay good salaries 
at home, or remain with their mothers, unoccupied and 
unmarried, like the average young ladyhood of our 
older States. The business eye seems to demand instant 
and visible success, and whatever does not make for this 
is condemned as visionary and misleading. 

But, to our mind, one of the most valuable uses of 
the superior education of our older States is the prepa- 
ration it gives to the vast number of young people who 
must inevitably leave their homes to se tup their “ Eben- 
ezer” in the far-off regions of the West and South. If 
the only object of the higher education in Massachu- 
setts was to furnish the few skilled people necessary to 
handle the leading interests of that State, the question 


the girls’ academies and colleges of the southwest, pronouncing 
them old-fashioned in their methods, and inefficient for their 
purpose of educating the ambitious young women of their 
localities. It is not always that the remedy is so near when 
the disease is found out. No city has a better free high school 
for girls than Atlanta, and, in Miss Haygood and Miss Bowen, 
we recognize teachers competent to lead the girl of the period 
to any length of wisdom and noble womanhood. There are 
plenty of admirable teachers in the south west to lead the rising 
movement among the young women for the higher education; 
the chief drawback is the unwillingness of the people to con- 
centrate their means and their patronage. Thecity of Atlanta 


has already wealth snd culture sufficient to start the enterprise 
of a university for young women that shall be the companion- 
piece of Vanderbilt, at Nashville, for men. And if the effort 
were once made, there is little doubt of a hearty response from 
benevolent friends of the higher education of women in all 
parts of the land. 


— The State Normal School of Maryland is one of the most 





of educational policy would take a new form. But one 
of the most valuable uses of such commonwealths is to 
become great nurseries of trained men and women, who 
shall go forth to do the work in the upper story of the 
new and crude civilization of the border lands of the 
Nation. Our new Territories are filling up with hosts 
of people from the lower ranks of European life, the 
untaught masses of southern poor whites, and the less 
favored of the old cultivated States. It is impossible 
that such communities, at once, should grow their own 
superior class, not only of professional people, but of 
men and women to lead in every walk of practical life. 
Just here comes in the most urgent need of a new 
State for young men and women, eager and ambitious, 
full of the best training of modern times, and needing 
only the experience of busy life in a new home to be 


effective institutions of its kind in the country. Under the 
presidency of State Supt. M. A. Newell, it reports 264 students, 
14 teachers, and some 300 post graduates, and has an influen- 
tial grip upon the country district system of common schools. 
Two of its regulations are worthy of imitation: First, that the 
certificate of graduation is given without special reference to 
length of attendance, but according to actual ability; second, 
that the final diploma of the school, which authorizes the 
holder to teach in any public school in the State, is not given 
until after one year’s successful experience as a teacher. 

— Gov. Blackburn, of Kentucky, in a recent message, 
throws cold water on the efforts now being made to divert im- 
migration to that State, remarking that ‘‘a crowded popula- 
tion is not conducive to human happiness.’ It occurs to us 
that even 5,000,000 people would hardly make a crowd ina 
State so magnificently amplified and endowed as Old Kentuck; 
and that, possibly, human life would be more secure, and 


human happiness somewhat better assured, if the vast mental 
and moral wilderness of Eastern Kentucky could be overrun 
by a crowd who would wake the echoes of a new and nobler 


come the most valuable leaders of the most neglected | civilization. 


interests. So, all the time, from every community that 
offers superior advantages for education, a great crowd 
of young people is drifting into the vacant places 


young brave by keeping him after school. 


— One of the teachers of the Indian boys and girls, in one 


of our Eastern schools, tried the experiment of punishing a 
Young ‘“ Bear’s 


Heart” settled himself leisurely for a day’s work, sat through 


tic tl where waiting for such as they. And 5 little ex- the dinner-hour along near to sundown, when his mistress 
amination of the graduation-rolls of the free high-schools | .atjeq to her aid the principal, who, on in quiry, received the 
and superior academies in the old North-eastern States, granted reply: ‘‘ She whip me; I whip her. 


will show what a benediction this free higher education 
has been and is now to every part of the land. 








— Class in arithmetic: ‘‘ Tommy, if you had a horse worth 


one hundred and fifty dollars to sell, how much would you 


: : expect to get for him ?”’ 
The sphere of every young American is the best cinta tee dollars, sir.” 


place he can occupy with honor to himself and service get for him ?”’ 


‘* Shouldn’t expect to get more than 
‘But how much would you want to 
“Two hundred and fifty dollars, sir.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | have been selected by him with great judgment, and they have 
been prepared with great care, and with strict fidelity to the 
America: An Encyclopedia of its History and Biography. | originals. They bring before us remarkable scenery, localities 
eke Newman, M.A. Thompsonville, Conn.: | rendered famous by historical events, and the manners and 
This elegantly-illustrated octavo volume of over nine hun- penser of the various European nations. Maps, plans, and 
. illustrative of physical and political geography, are 
dred pages is arranged in chronological paragraphs, and gives | ne pay po 
fall accounts of prehistoric pens 2 ~ the ete Be, | inserted in the text; and there is, in addition, an atlas of 32 
notes on contemporaneous history. It contains a complete} physical, ethnological, and other quarto maps, printed in col- 
and accurate record of explorations, conquests, revolution-| 7 ™&®Y of which have been specially prepared by Mr. E. G. 
ary struggles, political changes, social movements, in dustrial | P*venstein. For teachers and students of the geography of 
achievements, curious, important, and thrilling events, re- | Europe, the work is unequaled. 
markable expeditions, romantic adventures, and marvelous in- | Lex & SHEPARD’s LATEST PUBLICATIONS, BosToN. 
ventions in the discovery and development of North and South | 74¢ 7yipulations of a Chinaman in China. From the French 
America, with biographies of the eminent leaders in all these) of Jules Verne. By Virginia Champlin. With fifty illus- 
movements, Mr, Newman, in preparing this great work, rec-| trations. Price, $1.50. 
ognizes the importance of the study of American history, and, This book is one which not only contributes to the amuse- 
in the order of their occurrence, makes a clear statement of ment of the reader by its quaintness and characteristic pecul- 
the facts essential to the gaining of an accurate knowledge of |iarities of style and description, but it contdins much valuable 
the origin and growth of our institutions. The whole conti-| information concerning the customs and habits of the people 
nent is brought into view, and the facts are so arranged that of China, and blends history and philosophy with narrative of 
they show the steady development of all things. The biogra-|travel. In following the experience of Kin-Fo the reader will 
phies reveal the character of the training the representative, find entertainment of the richest oriental type. The excellent 
leaders had; and the added notes facilitate a reference to the hits at sensations common in America, transferred to China 
condition of the other parts of the world during the period of by the versatile author, are most thoroughly enjoyable. The 
American history. The admirable hints upon reading Amer- illustrations are well adapted to the text, and the mechanical 
ican history, and the list of books to be consulted as author- ‘execution of the book is in all respects excellent, 


me eee § CS. Ries ves a | Four- Footed Lovers. By Frank Albertsen. Price, $1 00. 
cially adapted to the wants of teachers and students, and) This beautiful ile is illustrated by Miss L. B. Hum- 
should be in the libraries of all schools. The book is substan-| ® beautiful juvenile is illustrated by . B. 

| phrey, and contains four charming stories of animals entitled, 
tially made, and printed in double columns of clear, open type. 6s ’ 

. Bossy and Bonny,’’ ‘‘ Squirrel Mischief,” ‘‘ Bunn’s Adven- 
Horace King, of Thompsonville, Conn., the publisher, will leat ” and “Squirrel Wooing,” which teach children many 

; ’ ’ 
give to agents for its sale, and to purchasers, full particulars | valuable and interesting things. 


as to terms. 


| Common Sense About Women. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

Tue EartH AND ITS INHABITANTS. Europe. By EliséeRéclus.| ginson. Price, $1.50. : 
Edited by E G. Ravenstein, F.RGS., FS.S., ete. New, Mr. Higginson has written many valuable books and essays 
at Daas ton & Co.; Sub. Dept. Complete in 46 parte, ' which have been read by thousands of delighted readers prior 
‘ £ , to the publication of this work, but he has never written one 
ae ae mae the es Pe eg chy meer ine |more thoroughly sensible or better calculated to do good, than 
ic a. actin ol histo thy ae anh : sain delbaiieh bust | this about women. The topics he discusses are arranged un- 
desis wn Reaiiiel. aeate th Yi fate sinnie palma with the der the general heads of Physiology, ‘Temperament, the Home, 
waitin faz eneetiit om Stakes forming this portion , our globe Society, Education, Employment, Principles of Government, 
Recent evens ave aresed the aietion of every Inteligent Sunred Obecions to SUB; malin oe 
etn = Be genious oe Bara 00 * euch | 4. woman question.” On most of the topics the intelligent 

exceeding importance, as regards the future position and status | . 

: d f this essive age will agree with Mr. 
of many of its peoples and countries, that a trustworthy work Higsins airy seme will fn ats te " th oon ee 
egw a te wich dpe ig cited 2 pr Ry re 'frage, but all will acknowledge the ability, and honor him for 
of the pointing art is ae Pyaar of in disinen poset | the frankness with which he states his side of the question. 
ef Gian dnd of Choke Singe nave PEE septs ti | As a reformer, he expects plenty of failures and defeats, but 

pe on ee ae evidently sees victory ahead. Itis a book which every 
ularly upon those physical features which are of a permanent 4 morican woman should read and ponder upon. It opens to 
nature, and shows how they have‘influenced the destinies of her new possibilities for usefulness, and a higher sphere of 














favorite, Her stories are pure and good, and yet full of inci- 
dent which interests and holds the attention, but does not un- 
duly excite. Such books as this are healthful in their influ- 
ence, and should be placed in the hands of young girls who 
are anxious to read something interesting. 





A Happy Boy. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated 
from the Norse by Erasmus B. Anderson, author of Norse 
Mythology, and other works. Author’s edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This book was written by the author in 1859-60, and is re- 
garded throughout Scandinavia as his best story of peasant 
life. It is now published in America by special arrangement 
with him, and he has designated Professor Anderson as his 
American translator, coéperates with him, and revises each 
work before it it translated. The simplicity of his style, 
the remarkable distinctiveness with which he draws the char- 
acters, and the purity of his books will make them popular 
and welcome among readers of the best class in this country. 





FLORIDA FOR TovuRISTs, INVALIDS, AND SETTLERS. By 
George M. Barbour. With Maps and illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The book is the result of the personal observation and study 
of Florida, and contains practical and reliable information 
regarding the climate, soil, and productions; cities, towns, 
and people; the culture of the orange, and other tropical fruits; 
farming and gardening; scenery and resorts; sport; routes of 
travel, etc. To those who desire information concerning the 
State, either as tourists or with a view to permanent settle- 
ment there, will find the facts they seek in this well written 
and illustrated volume. 





FrencH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. By Sarah Brook. 
With colored maps. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. For sale by Willard Small, Boston. Price, $2.00. 


There has been for a long time a demand for a French his- 
tory suited to home and school use by the young. Beginning 
with ancient Gaul, the author has told the story of the many 
changes in rulers and the varied modifications of the form of 
government from the days of Julius Cesar to the present time. 
It is written in a style admirably suited to awaken a lively in- 
terest in, and fix the important facts of the history in the 
minds of students and the general reader. The maps show 
the extent and divisions of the country at different periods of 
its history, and are a valuable aid to a good understanding of 
the text. Too little is known by American youth about the 
history of France, now a sister republic among the nations. 





each country in the past, and what expectations of further de-| duty and action in life. 


velopment they hold out forthefuture. He endeavors to form | 
an unbiased judgment of the character of the European na- 
tions; gives us an insight into their manners and customs and 
modes of thought; refers to the services they have already 
rendered to human progress, and to the part they may be 
called to play in the future. In describing each country, M. 


The Fortunate Island, and other Stories. By Max Adler, au- 
thor of Out of Hurly Burly, ete. Price, $1.00. 

This entertaining book consists of five tales, the first of 
which gives name to the volume. The others are entitled 
“The City of Burlesque,’’ “An Old Fogy,’’ “ Major Dun- 
woody’s Leg,’”’ and “‘Jimmie.”” Thestories of this well-known 


lp ey ae eeeeay cence oft me or writer have always been popular with- the public, and those in 
merous interesting phenomena properly coming within the P 

toes ef the pher. | this volume will be found no less entertaining and instructive 
a follo 59S be ted dunteteide the ant ‘than those in his preceding books. The illustrations are 

following may be enumerated as constituting the prin- quaint and comical. The paper is good, the letter-press well 
cipal topics treated on in this work: The Situation, Bounda-' executed, and the book is tastefully bound. 


ries, Configuration, and Extent of each Geographical and “> 
Political Division of Europe; the Mountains, Seas, Rivers, | a eee ones =, ree or aot De Boy ‘“"* 
Lakes, the Coasts and Adjacent Islands, the Tides and Cur-| tyiied’ Price, #¢25 ee Ole. Has 
rents; the Soils, Resources, Products, and Natural Wealth; ‘The pressures and exigencies of life are well presented in 
the Climate and Meteorological Peculiarities; the Natural His- this story of James Renfrew, the Redemptioner. He was an or- 
tory, the Geology, the Fauna and Flora, of the various Euro-| »han and an inmate of a work-house, surrounded by evil in- 
pean Countries; the Social and Political Condition, Compar- fluences; but the inheritance of his mother’s kiss and the rec- 
ative Civilization, and Ethnological Relations of the Inhab-| jection of her death, and the Bible she left, saved him from a 
itants; the Nature and Extent of the Trade and Commerce of hopeless future. By the alchemy of sympathy and encourage- 
each Country; the Origin and Language of the Various Na-' ment given by one noble family, he became a man of firm pur- 
tions, and the Leading Facts of their History; the Political’ pose and noble impulses. A book of a healthy character for 
Divisions of each Nationality, — its Moral and Intellectual] the young. 
Status, its Superstitions, Beliefs, Religion, Peculiar Modes of | Y . a 
Life, Present General Condition Compared with Other Na-\ tor in Gymnastics at Smith College, Northawpisn. Meee 
tions, and its Capabilities and Prospects for the Future, so far Price, 50 cents. 
as can be presumed from an impartial survey of existing cir- This manual is admirably adapted for the use of teachers 
cumstances. and pupils in public and private schools, andin seminaries and 
All the above subjects, embracing everything that belongs colleges, as well as a guide to health-giving exercises in the 
to the science of geography, in the widest sense of the word, homes, especially for girls. Well-arranged series sf exercises 
are able and amply entered into in this work, besides many are given in free gymnastics, wand exercises, ring exercises, 
minor but equally interesting details. Statistical details have dumb-bells, procession, mutual-help exercises, bean-bags, 
been introduced wherever they are requisite to enable the marching, and a practical chapter on dress suitable for gym- 
reader to form a judgment of the resources of various States, nastic exercises to be taken in, All these exercises have been 
but they form only a subordinate feature of the work. A pro- carefally selected and thoroughly tested, and can be safely 
fusion of pictorial and cartographic illustrations distinguish P**°*4ced by any person in ordinary health. 





= from all similar ones published. A diagram,a map, yiterrep anv Exsie. By Martha Finl 
or a picture renders better service than pages of explanation.! York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.25, 1’ 1% New 
The author has recognized this advantage, and has availed The author of the “Elsie Books” is not a stranger to youth- 
himself of it to the fullest extent. The pictorial illustrations ful readers, especially to the girls,jwith whom she is a great 


We heartily commend this book to teachers and parents. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Macmillan & Co. expect to receive, early in January, The 
Voyage of the Vega, .- Adolf Erik Nordenskiéld, and The 
Graphic Arts, by P. G. Hamerton. 

— Beginning with the January issue, The International Re- 
view will be published y International Review Co. (Lim- 
ited), at 279 Broadway, N. Y. 

— Messrs. Hall & Whiting, the well-known publishers and 
dealers in text-books and school stationery, 32 Bromfield street, 
Boston, have issued the George Eliot Calendar for 1882, con- 
taining a choice selection from the writings of this eminent 
English authoress, for each day in the year. It also gives the 
rates of postage, domestic and foreign. The design is beauti- 
ful, and will inform our readers daily where the best goods in 
their line can always be secured in Boston. 

—A compendious Dictionary of the French Language 
(French-English, English-French), followed by a list of the 
Diverging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables; by Gustave Masson, assistant master and 
librarian, Harrow School, England, is now offered by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, for the low price of 50 cents. 
This standard dictionary contains over four;hundred pages in 
broad, 12mo style, and well bound. It can be had of the pub- 
lishers, or of the New England agent, Augustus D. Small, at 
6 Hawley street, Boston. It is a rare opportunity to get a 
good French dictionary at small cost The etymologies in the 
French-English portion of the work form a distinctive feature, 
and the list of diverging derivations, together with the chrono- 
logical, historical, and literary tables, will be found very use- 
ful to teachers and students. 

— Book buyers have taken a great fancy to the ‘‘ Handy 
Volume”’ of Holmes’s poetry, published by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., Boston, and two editions were exhausted very soon 
after the book appeared. The public seems to have taken a 
great liking to ‘‘ Birthday Books.”’ This firm have already 
published three different ones; the first, Longfellaw’s, is now 
in its seventeenth thousand; Emerson’s and Whittier’s, which 
appeared,later, are both in their ninth edition. They have 
just issued a new catalogue of their publications, to be called 
the “‘ Portrait Catalogue,’’ from the fact the portraits of nearly 
all the most eminent authors appear init. All the pertraits are 
from wood, and the majority of them were engraved by W. B. 
Closson, whose skill is known all over the country. He is at 


— engaged upon a portrait of Henry James, Jr., for this 
atalogue. “Woah Webster, the second in the series of  Amer- 





ican Men of Letters,’ published by this firm, will appear {n 
January. 
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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


Possibly a journalist would not have given a German mark 
in Cologne,— three times its English price,—for the London 
Times containing the foliowing paragraph! But I know that 
an educational editor will be interested in it. It is from the 
Times’ Paris correspondent: 

“The English Royal Commission on Technical Education 
have been busy here in visiting the higher, the secondary, and 
the primary schools, and particularly those in which manual 
and technical instruction is provided. Their object is to in- 
quire into the education of those engaged in manufacturing 
and industrial pursuits, and includes the bearing of that in- 
struction on the industry of the country in which it is given. 
It is their intention to inquire into the state of instruction in 
the districts in which cotton, woollen, and silk manufactures 
are carried on, and also in some of the chief pottery manufac- 
tories abroad, and to ascertain what resources are available 
for the same purpose in the corresponding manufacturing dis- 
tricts in Eagland,— an inquiry which they have already com- 
menced by visits to Yorkshire and Staffordshire. During the 
winter they will continue to study the condition of technical 
instruction in the English maufacturing districts, and in the 
spriog it is their intention to visit Germany, where the chair- 
man, Mr. Samuelson, on a late visit to Berlin, has already set 
on foot some preliminary investigations. On Tuesday the 
British Chamber of Commerce gave a dinner to the Commis- 
sioners at the Café Riche.”’ 

Chalons, Rheims, Lyons, Le Creussot, St. Etiénne, and 
places in Normandy and the North of France, are among those 
to be visited. The Commission is an energetic one, and very 
important results from its extended and skillful inquiries are 
expected. 

Among the organizations here which have to do with the 
relation of science to industry is the 


COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The other evening, Sir Frederick Bramwell, the chairman, 
made an address, in which he pointed out the importance of 
developing technical education, with a view to the increase of 
those applications of science to the promotion of human wel- 
fare and happiness which have been so many of late. He 
recogized the interruption these applications would cause to 
the cultivator of pure science, though his investigations result 
in so many of them; and that the enlargement of knowledge 
for its own sake, and the employment of the same knowledge 
in improving industry would ever be kept apart. The Royal 
Society represents the one; the Society of Arts the other. 
The latter has done much by its technological examinations in 
stimulating the higher industries. The new schools lately 
opened, and the impulse which will be given to these and to 
older ones by the investigations of the Royal Commission,— 
with the founding of new ones, doubless,— will promote tech- 
nical education in England to an unprecedented degree. The 
Times remarks, that ‘‘the workmen who have been technic- 
ally educated, and who have obtained sufficient knowledge of 
scientific principles to be secure against futile efforts to mis- 
apply them, will be the persons of all others most likely, within 
the limits imposed by their respective callings, to make use of 
the discoveries of pure science, and to turn them to practical 
account in various ways.’’ A republican, anxious alike for the 
welfare of his country and the personal improvement, success, 
and happiness of the great masses of his countrymen, can but 
wish and hope that opportunities for technical instruction 
from the elements up, and from early youth up, may be open 
soon to all young Americans. If there is any land in which 
the future applications of science of all kinds to human avoca- 
tions are to be many and marvelous, it is our own; and we 
cannot too widely or too early incorporate elementary instruc- 
tion on this subject into our great plans of popular education. 
I never could see any reason for avy jealousy of this on the 
part of those who themselves incline to a literary education 
instead, or to professional life. Sir Theodore Martin, Prince 
Albert’s biographer, has just given an admirable example of 
& special advocate of Latin study who, is just to the sciences, 
by arguing, in his inaugural as Lord Rector at St. Andrews, 
that both should be included in education. Nothing is lost to 
either by justice to the other. 


THE USES OF ELECTRICITY. 


The London journals for some days past have noticed a mul- 
titude of applications to Parliament for privileges in respect to 
uses of electricity. The companies formed are many; the new 
uses, not only for lighting, but for all sorts of things, are well- 
nigh innumerable. I went through the exhibition of them, at 
Paris, in absolute and unbroken amazement. I sent the cata- 
logue home to our college library as a curious record of prog- 
ress. The working-out of the incandescent as opposed to the 
arc light has called forth a multitude of inventions for indoor 
use. Towns and railway companies are already arranging for 
them, and advertising for proposals to supply. The appli- 
ances to supply towns and cities will, as one journal says, 
“disturb the very gas-pipes themselves.” Sir F. Bramhall 
Predicts that steel sleepers on railways will soon supersede 
Wooden ones, and that continuous brakes will be fitted to 
every train, Comfort, speed, and safety would plainly all be 





promoted by these advances. Meantime, the London and 
Brighton railway has nearly ready a Pullman train, “‘ which 
not only will be the first English train fully equipped on the 
American principle, and capable of being perambulated from 
end to end, but also lighted throughout with the incandescent 
electric light.’ ‘‘ For electric stoves, electric railways, sew- 
ing-machines, and type-writers driven by electricity, etc.,’’ says 
the Daily News, ‘‘we may have to wait a little.” But it is 
already proposed to run an electric railway in one section of 
Paris, the wires being adjusted to the inside face of the rails 
instead of a line raised on poles, as in the one I saw worked 
at the Exposition. No one class of persons required by indus- 
trial science ig just now multiplying like electricians; no one 
branch of science multiplies new, practical projects like theirs; 
no one branch of technical education promises to be so crowded 
with students for some time to come. But I mention this only 
as a leading example. We shall have to put instruction about 
electricity into an earlier place in all our schooling, very likely. 
Science in this respect differs from the classics, that as it in- 
creases and works more largely and minutely into our civiliza- 
tion and our modern life, our children must come to know 
something of its elements earlier. No conceivable discoveries 
in archeology, no possible improvement in Latin, Greek, or 
Sanscrit grammar could have such results. Dr. Schliemann’s 
spoils from Troy, which I saw the other day at Berlin, do not 
compare in this respect with the achievements of Gray or Edi- 
son! Children born in a home provided with a telephone, and 
brought up under electric lights, must needs know something 
earlier of natural forces and agents than future Gladstones or 
Muellers will, or can, of philology in childhood. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


Let me glance at the other remarkable recent instances,— 
and ‘the only remarkable ones,— which the President of the 
Society of Arts instanced as calling for more technical educa- 
tion. As the Times summarizes his address, he went over the 
notable improvements in engines driven by steam, and passed 
to new motors, better methods of working railways, engines on 
tramways and ordinary roads, increased convenience and speed 
in steamships, application of chemistry to the manufacture of 
iron and steel, electricity as a heating-power and an agent in 
horticulture, researches on fermentation and the bearing of 
these upon diseases of the silk-worm and the vine, consump- 
tion of smoke, better methods of grinding corn and of obtain- 
ing cream, and the utilization of waste products. Sufliciently 
practical, one would say, this list of the highest recent utilities 
of science, And very suggestive to educators of coming modi- 
cations in teaching, both as to subjects and processes, One 
who has not a particle of sympathy with the decrying of theo- 
retical, literary, and classical education can see that! I have 
none with the decrying of any species of education which 
God’s providence opens to the faculties of mankind. Let us 
take the broadest and most advanced ground possible. We 
have not only the scarcely-touched problem, how to educate 
the increasing masses in Christendom whose lives are divinely 
assigned to physical labor, and without whom none of us pro- 
fessional men can live, but the problem in advance of that,— 
how to train them up to the last and best results of knowledge. 
Plainly in our free land we must put training of this character 
into public education. That which is sustained by all the peo- 
ple, should prominently teach what contributes to the funda- 
mental and most general interests of the people, as this does. 


SCHOOL ABUSES. ~ 


The Home Secretary, Sir Wm. Vernon Harcourt, has just 
been obliged to take notice of most shocking abuses in St. 
Paul’s Industrial School, connected with the London School 
Board, and by cutting off the grant to it virtually close the 
school. The public is indebted to a lady on the Board, Mrs. 
Surr, for the exposure of these abuses. An industrial school, 
in England, it will be understood, is not a technical school, 
but a reform school for poor and vagrant children, who are 
trained to the lower industries quite below the range of tech- 
nical schools. While the school was a charitable one in its ori- 
gin, it had taken the character of a public school by being 
brought within the provisions for grants and inspection. Sir 
William declares that it was “‘in everything but in name 
a School-Board school ;” and as such the responsibility of 


he London Board, through its Industrial School Commit- 
het of his department, was clear and direct. Want of 
real inspection as to its condition seems to have been, in this 
case, the occasion of the abuses, which became, at last, intol- 
erable. The Daily News characterizes them as ‘‘ the horrors of 
a twenty-times aggravated Dotheboys Hall, and calls for some 
better security that “‘government certificates to industrial 
schools have some little meaning and value’. Another case of 
abuses has called for the Home Secretary’s intervention, since 
this. A girl’s industrial school in Glasgow reveals shocking 
bad treatment of children by the matron. Evidently the Brit- 
ish government needs to do much more than merely secure 
the teaching of the children of the poor. 


London, .» Nov. 1881. Geo, F. Magoun. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in indigestion aris- 





ing from nerve-exhaustion. It is an admirable remedy. 
Se. Louis, Mo. P. W. Brapsusy M.D. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


EDUCATORS IN COUNOIL AT PORTSMOUTH. 


The annual session of the State Teachers’ Assoc. opened in 
Franklin Theatre on Wednesday. Dec. 21, the meeting being 
called to order by E. B. Powers, prin. of the Nashua High 
School, prest. of the Assoc. Among those preeent were Hon. 
J. W. Patterson, State supt. of schools; Prof. Warren and Miss 
Reed, prin. of, the State Normal School, Prins. Bacheler 
and Clifford, of Manchester; Prof. Elliot Whipple, prin. of the 
McGaw Normal Inst. at Reed’s Ferry; Supt. Gilman Fisher, of 
the Dover schools; Miss Prescott; A. F. Tuttle, prin. of the 
Farmington High School; J. W. Appleby, of Rochester; E. P. 
Sherburne, of Manchester; S. W. Mason; Prins. Jones and 
Webster, and T. W. Bicknell, of Boston; Mrs. Wilson; Profs. 
Quimby and Ruggles, of Dartmouth; Prof. Osbun, of Salem; 
Prin. Gay, of Concord, The leading subject for papers and 
discussion was Mathematics. 

** Number Work’’ was the first topic, ably discussed by Miss 
Reed, of Plymouth. As this paper will be published, by request, 
entire in THe JOURNAL, we withhold a synopsis of it. 

Miss Reed was followed by a class exercise in Numbers, con- 
ducted by Miss Susie M. Cate of the Normal School, who was 
assisted in illustrating the methods and theories referred to in 
Miss Reed’s paper, by a number of pupils from the publie 
schools of this city. Many of the ideas advanced were novel, 
but seemed practical and of positive value. 

The evening session was opened by an address of welcome 
by G. W.[Gardner, Esq., of the Portsmouth Board of Educa- 
tion. He referred to the good time near at hand, ** when all 
present titles and ranks will be but empty sounds. Only the 
character of our mission will be ranked. And in this rating 
there will be minister and physician, lawyer, teacher, scientist, 
mechanic, having their names written upon the tablet of pub- 
lic estimation and regard, in the order of their importance to 
society’s weal; and among the highest on the roll will be seen 
inscribed in illuminated capitals the name of the public school 
teacher as the most regarded and the most sacred public bene- 
factor.”’ 

** Methods of Instruction in the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment of Dartmouth College’’ were presented by Prof. E. R. 
Ruggles, of Hanover. Prof. Ruggles gave acarefully prepared 
statement of the work of the scientific school, and showed the 
good work it had done by some valuable statistics, briefly as fol- 
lows: The whole number of graduates, 201; number now living, 
257; civil and mechanical engineers 62, lawyers 30, teachers 22, 
physicians 18, merchants 23, with twenty or more miscellane- 
ous. Present employments of the last three classes: Whole 
number, 46; civil engineers 21, chemists 3, draughtsmen 2, 
law students 2, and 17 in other professions. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

Mr. Gay’s paper, on “‘ How to Teach the Multiplication 
Table,’’ was brief and practical, the principle thoughts being 
that the idea of multiplication, as abbreviated addition, must 
be first developed; then the products of the various combina- 
tions are to be found by the pupils; and, lastly, they should 
be thoroughly memorized. The process of memorizing may be 
greatly abbreviated by teaching the necessary twenty-eight 
combinations only,—not a Herculean task and readily done, 
Mr. Gay gave these combinations with various practical sug- 
gestions with reference to teaching them. A discussion fol- 
lowed, participated in by Prof. Quimby, Mr. Gay, and Mr. 
Baily, on the merits of the paper. 

H. P. Warren, prin. of State Normal School, Plymouth, 
and T. W. Bicknell, of Tue JoURNAL oF Epucartion, Bos- 
ton, Mass., discussed the subject ‘‘ History”’ in an interesting 
and practical way. Mr. Warren urged oral history teaching 
with much force and effect. Mr. Bicknell, after discussing the 
relations of the study to practical life, gave several valuable 
suggestions as to methods flowing out of principles set forth 
by both speakers. Cause and effect, as parts of history-teach- 
ing, were made essential elements in the work. 

Arithmetic, Methods New and Old, was discussed in a clear 
and forcible manner by G. C. Fisher, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Dover. Supt. Fisher will give the same address at Rhode 
Island in January, and we withhold a synopsis by request. 

At half-past one o’clock in the afternoon the Assoc. con- 
yened in business meeting, but adjournef to next day, after 
appointing a committee consisting of Edward P. Sherburne, 
Mary E. Prescott, M. A. Bailey, Susie M. Cate, and A. E. Tut 
tle, to report officers for the ensuing year. 

The first paper read at the afternoon session was by BE. C, 
Stimson, master of the Jones Grammar School of Portmouth, 
on “Arithmetic in grammar schools” — a most excellent 
essay, which attracted the closest attention of all present. 
Following this was a paper on ‘‘ Notation, Nameration, Long- 
itude and Time, and Fractions,” by M. A. Bailey, master of the 
Keene high school. Mr. Bailey is a genius in arithmetic and 
the mathematical sciences, and gave excellent illustrations 
upon the blackboard of his method of teaching the subjects 
above named, 





Following bis talk upon; he foregoing topics, Prof. Quimby 
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of Dartmouth College indulged in a little sparring with Mr. 
Bailey, which proved highly enjoyable to the audience, as both 
gentlethen were thoroughly booked up in the poitits under 
dispute. 

At the evening session the “ Methods of Teaching Physics 
and Chemistry” were discussed in an able manner as usual by 
Prof. I. J. Osbun, of the Normal School at Salem, Mass. 

Music was rendered by Harlow’s orchestra, — the services of 
which excellent organization were generously volunteered, — 
and Miss Grace Varrell, the “‘ petite soprano.”’ 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 


On Friday the attendance was the opposite of the weather, 
the latter being thick, the former thin. But notwithstanding 
all the drawbacks, the day was a very profitable one. The 
papers and discussions were full of meat, and highly spiced, 
Prof. Bailey of Keene High School, and Prof. Quimby of Han- 
over, furnishing most of the condiments. Prof. Walker of 
Pembroke Academy, opened the discussion of the first topic 
of the day in Methods of Teaching Geometry; Profs. Bailey 
and Quimby following with their peculiar notions and ever- 
ready wit and wisdom. 

Next, “Arithmetic in the High-School ’’ was presented in a 
paper by Prof. Hussey, of the Rochester High-school. Elliott 
Whipple, of McGaw Normal Inst., Reed’s Ferry, then dis- 
cussed Methods of Teaching Percentage. 

Business Meeting. 

Mr. Powers was reélected president, but declined to accept. 
A vote of thanks was passed for the very able and satisfactory 
manner in which he had presided and guided the organization 
for the past two years. 

A committee on THz JouRNAL OF EDUCATION was appoint- 
ed to form some plan to secure a more extended list of readers 
in New Hampshire. 

A resolution introducd by Prof. Warren, that the Assoc., 
approve and endorse Senator Blair’s ‘‘ Educational Bill,”” was 
unanimously adopted. 

The following motion was presented for the consideration 
of the association, and unanimously adopted: ‘‘ That a com- 
mittee of five, of which the State Supt. of Instruction 
shall be chairman, be appointed by the president to draw 
up a course of study for graded and u ed schools, and 
report at the next meeting of this A tion; the general 
scope of the course being a minimum of work required for 
promotion in the several grades.”’ 

After the business meeting, Prof. Goodwin of the Ports- 
mouth High School, presented a paper on “ Physics in the 
Schools.”” He was followed by Mr. E. P. Sherburne, of Frank- 
lin-street Grammar School, Manchester, on “Arithmetic in 
Primary and Grammar Schools.’’ These papers were both 
very good indeed. Profs. Quimby of Hanover, Hardy from 
Dartmouth College, and Bailey of Keene, then took up the 
algebra, and the rest listened andflaughed at the hits and hurts 
that none enjoyed, however, more than the participants. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson’s address, in the evening, was of 
course eloquent, instructive, and ennobling. Several members 
not on the took active part in the discussions; among 
them Prof. Bacheler of the Manchester High School, and Prest. 
Powers. 

A better program, better carried out, I never knew the 
Assoc. tohave. But it is a shame that the teachers of the 
State will not, or cannot, attend. Is the laborer worthy of his 
hire ? State Epiror. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The solution proposed for the Vermont Normal School 
question by the work now being done at Johnson under the 
principalship of Hon. Edward Conant, late State Supt. of 
Schools, will be watched with interest. Evidently the man- 
agement has an eye single to the practical results. The first 
step was to reject one-fourth of the applicants, as not qualified 
to enter. The winter quarter numbers 71. Progress is being 
made in reorganizing with the new course of study, and doing 
more strictly practical work. The graduating classes for this 
term, in the old courses, number 15 in the first and 3 in the 
second course. The A class uses Ogden’s Art of Teaching, in 
the study of methods; the B class, new course, take psychol- 
ogy fifteen weeks, and Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy five 
weeks, with some extra work of the same sort, followed by 
Hill’s True Order of Studies. For rhetorical exercises the 
school is divided into three classes, each organized with con- 
stitution and by-laws, officers chosen fortnightly, with a 
teacher in each class to assign parts. Exercises once a week 
at 300 p. m., and consist of discussion, papers, recitations, es- 
says, readings; securing a large amount of original work. 
Winter term closes Jan. 20. Sermon before graduating class 
Jan. 15, by Rev. Mr. Tapper of J-———. Lecture Jan. 19, by 
Dr. Faller, of St. Johnsbury. 

— Troy Conf. Acad., Poultney continues ite prosperity and 
large attendance as in the fall. Ite Commercial dept. numbers 
more than ever before. 

— Glenwood Class. Sem., West Brattleboro,—Prin. H. H. 
Shaw,—numbers 90 students, including a large primary dept. 

— At the annual meeting (last August) of the Vt. College 


the examination of members and candidates for membership 
at the next annual meeting. The committee report, for En- 
glish examination, “ King Lear” and ‘‘ Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne’’; for Latin, “ Cicero de Natura Doerum,”’ including 
historical and philosophical references and grammatical crit- 
icism. The examination will furnish material for profitable 
study and discussion, and stimulate growth in scholarship. 


eee 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Boston.—At the last meeting of the Principals of the Boston 
Public Schools, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : . 

Whereas, Since our last meeting, it has pleased God to remove from 
this life Mr. Leander Waterman, the master of the Andrew School, 


therefore, 

Resolved, That, by the death of Mr. Waterman, We have been called to 
part with one of our most valued and efficient associates. 

Resolved, That we record with no common emotion the rectitude and 
manliness of his character, the energy, the self-forgetfulness, and en- 
ee z@al with which he gave himself to every human interest, and 

barged the duties of a | trust. 

Resolved, That we record with pride the patriotic ardor with which, in 
our country’s peril, he gave himself to her service, and in that service 

ned 80 a a 1 action; bane oe with A, ecg braved 
ptations, and dangers, suffered hards which event- 
ually carried him to his grave. a 

Resolved, That we pescqnins the success which marked his 
career as a teacher, in the district sc » in the half-formed civilization 
of our western ind with pecallar freedmen, and in the best schools of 


New England; and wi pleasure would we recall the wisdom 
and the nee bry. w he organized and for years taught the Andrew 
School, and which he elevated to the foremost rank of the n Schools. 
ani Puente saan oe” SPES Syear ere 
earnest that his children may sbare to the etmest- and under the 
most favorable circumstances, the benefit of that system of public edu- 
cation to which their father devoted his life. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and in the papers of the City. 

— Mr. H. N. F. Marshall, of Boston, has purchased and given 
to the seminary at Northfield, a corner lot adjoining the gem- 
inary grounds, so that it has now a complete square of 200 
acres, in which the seminary buildings stand. The boys’ 
school, across the river, in Gill, now has 300 acres of land. 

— The young ladias at Wheaton Sem., Norton, are to have 
a course of four lectures by Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, and 
possibly others from prominent lecturers. 

— Mr. T. F. Seward, whose discussion with Mr. Holt, on 
methods of teaching music has been followed with interest 
by many readers of Tuk JOURNAL, has given a demonstration 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system at Quincy. On Friday morning 
last an opportunity was given to see what could be accom- 
plished in four lessons by this method. The results certainly 
appeared remarkable. Tones were sung by the pupils as called 
for, individually or by chords. Varieties of time were ana- 
lyzed, and practice which showed a true development of the 
rhythmic sense. Lessons were sung at sight readily from the 
book or the blackboard. Theenthusiasm of the pupils showed 
the power of the system to interest the learner. We under- 
stand that it is the purpose of Mr. Mead, the prin. of the 
Adams School, with the sanction of Mr. Brown, the supt., to 
test the system thoroughly during the remainder of the school 
year. Itis an experiment which will have many interested 
witnesses. : 

— Huntington has a flourishing evening school in charge of 
Mr. John B. Laidley, principal of one of the grammar schools. 
— The Waltham High School Assoc. will hold its annual re- 
union on Friday evening, Jan. 6. 

— At the recent election in Fitchburg seven new members 
of the school committee were chosen, and one reélected. There 
are twenty members in the full Board. 

«— Mr. H. N. F. Marshall, of Boston, has purchased and 
given to the Sem. at Northfield a corner lot adjoining the Sem. 
grounds, so that it now has a complete square of 200 acres in 
which the Sem. buildings stand. The boys’ school across the 
river in Gill now has 300 acres of land. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The annual meeting of the directors, required by the consti- 
tution, will be held at the rooms of the School Com., Mason 
street, Boston, Saturday, Jan. 7, 1882, at 11.00 o’clock in the 
morning. It will be the business of the session. to hear a re- 
port from the president upon the progress of arrangements for 
the meeting at Saratoga, and to consider the speakers and the 
subjects that should appear upon the program for that occa- 
sion. The committee appointed for that purpose have made 
arrangements with the United States Hotel, to furnish the 
directors with dinner after adjournment on Jan. 7, at $1.25 a 
plate; those who will be present are requested to notify the 
undersigned a few days in advance. It is believed that the 
social and professional advantages to be derived from an an- 
nual dinner, in connection with an annual meeting of direc- 
tors, will be quite as marked among an educational fraternity 
as among other associated interests; and it is hoped that this 
inauguration of the custom in the American Institute, our 
oldest organization of teachers, will be well attended. 


Geo. A. LITTLEFIELD, Sec. 
Boston, Dec. 27, 1882. 


‘I remember that children are children, and must have 
amusements. I fear that the abhorrence with which some 
good parents regard any play for children, is the reason why 





of Teachers, a committee was appointed to select subjects for 


children go away for pleasure.’””—A Mother. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The time of the December meeting was chiefly occupied by 
Prof. I. N. Carleton, of the Conn. State Normal School, in a 
familiar but earnest and fruitful talk on “‘ The Philosophy of 
Methods of Teaching.’”” The audience includéd the secretary 
of the State Board of Ed., the supt. and nearly every male 
teacher of the New Haven schools, a good proportion of the 
most experienced and most earnest lady teachers, and the ad- 
dress was listened to with unusual interest throughout. The 
niversal sentiment at the close of the meeting was tbat a 
most important subject had been presented in an able and in- 
teresting manner. 

‘* Method”? was defined as a way of doing something, or a 
path from something to something else. Teaching is the art 
of presenting objects of thought to the mind. The problem of 
eaching involves always three elements; viz., Matter, Method, 


Man. It is the problem of the three ‘‘M’s.” Out of the child 
is to be developed the man or woman. This is to be done not 
by giving new powers, but by developing those with which it 
has been endowed by the Creator. The instruments of this 
development with which the teacher is especially concerned 
are the studies of the curriculum. The faculties to be devel- 
re) are to be brought into vital contact with those subjects 
of thought which are the instrumepts of development. It is 
not sufficient that the teacher should know the subject she is 
to teach,—she must also know the structure or the mind to be 
developed, the value of each study as an instrument of that 
development, and the particular faculty which it is adapted to 
exercise and cultivate. Otherwise, however perfect her knowl- 
edge of the science taught, her method or path will have no 
clearly defined direction, and will probably lead to nothing 
definite. All true principles of education are derived from an 
analytical study of the child’s mind. All true inspiration in 
teaching comes from our interest in the human being. 


— A most fitting recognition of the retirement of Ariel Par- 
ish from the position he has held as Supt. of Schools of New 
Haven for so many years, with eminent honor to himself and 
for the good of the schools of that city, was tendered by the 
principals and teachers at the spacious parlors of the Church 
of the Redeemer on Wednesday evening, Dec. 21. The com- 
pany comprised many of the prominent citizens of the city 
with ladies, and all were presented to Mrs. Parish by Prin. 
Camp of the Dwight School. In addition to the members of 
the Board of Education and teachers of the city schools were 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Snpt.-elect Dutton, Supt. N. L. Bishop 
of Norwich, Supt. M. 8S. Crosby of Waterbury, Supt. H. E. 
Sawyer of New Britain, and other educational friends in the 
State. 

Prin. T. W. T. Curtis, of the High School, made an eloquent 
address to Mr. Parish, and presented him in behalf of the 
teachers a beautiful gold watch, chain, and seal. The watch 
was one of the finest made by the Waltham Watch Co. The 
case was plain, having on one side, beautifully engraved, the 
figures 1881, and on the reverse A. and P.in a monogram. On 
the inside was the inscription: 


ARIEL PARISH, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in New Haven, 
from September 1865 to 1882. 
Presented by the 
Teachers of the Public Schools, 
December 25, 1881. 


Mr. Parish made a feeling and appropriate address, alluding 
to the progress of the schools during the sixteen years he had 
been supt., and said: “‘I rejoice, as I lay down this work to- 
day, that it is to be taken up by one who has broad and liberal 
ideas of education. Only one thing is now needed, and that 


is the faithful codperation of teachers. Boards of education 
are nothing, and fine buildings are nothing, if there are not 
good teachers.”’ 

Addresses were made by Judge Robinson, Rev. Dr. Todd, 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Rev. Dr. Barbour, who spoke in bebalf 
of Yale college; and with encouraging words from Supt.-elect 
Datton the pleasant occasion ended. 

— At the meeting of the Hartford Co. Ed. Assoc. (noticed 
last week), Prof. Brewer, of Glastonbury, read a paper on 
**School Discipline,’”’ which was followed by a very animated 
and interesting discussion, in which Messrs. Corley of Hazard- 
ville, Crosby of Waterbury, Carleton of New Britain, Twichell 
of Windsor, and Morse and Barrows of Hartford participated. 

The officers for the next term are as follows: Prest.—F. A. 
Brackett, Bristol ; Sec.—Prof. Brewer, Glastonbury ; Vice- 
Prests.—W. I. Twitchell, Windsor; J. A. Graves, Hartford; 
Miss E. H. Henry, Hartford; Mrs. M. H. Bunce, New Britain. 

It is very gratifying to feel that this Assoc. has become a 
permanent institution, and that so much practical talent is 
contributed to make its meetings both interesting and useful. 
We hope the teachers of the county will come, more and more, 
to fee] the importance of attending its meetings. Such an 
Assoc., well managed and well attended, will have a in- 
fluence upon the community, and cause ey to feel that 
teachers are deeply interested in their work, and ever ready to 
increase their power to do good. 

— An unfortunate case of flogging occurred in the town of 
Hamden, by the teacher of the public school, inflicted on 4 
boy of thirteen years. The parent has brought a civil suit 
against the teacher, claiming $100 damages, Public sentiment 
seems to be against the teacher, and it is thought he will not 





continue to teach the school after the present term. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THe JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


Tue importance of leading pupils to get cor- 
rect conceptions of numbers and the best proc- 
esses of using them in the various practical 
operations of calculation, is now universally 
admitted by all interested in methods of ele- 
mentary instruction. We desire to call special 
attention to Gould’s Arithmetical Frame, ad- 
vertised in THe JOURNAL of this week. It is 
the testimony of leading educators who have 
tested this Frame in actual schoolroom work 
in Boston, New York, Albany, Quincy (Mass. ) 
Brooklyn, and many other places, that it af- 
fords facilities for objective illustration of 
great convenience to the teacher, and that its 
use imparts to pupils habits of attention and 
rapid calculation at sight which previous meth- 
ods of instruction have failed to secure. It 
provides an exhaustless store of examples in 


all the fundamental rules, and is doubtless one 
of the most useful and practical devices for 
aiding school-work ever devised. The Frame 
consists of eighteen slats, which revolve, hav- 
ing on each side eight figures large enough to 
be read at a distance of forty feet, and giving 
over half a million examples in Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, Division, Fractions, 
Federal Money, Reduction, Percentage, and 
the Metric System, without the necessity of the 
teacher’s writing a figure upon the blackboard. 
A Key goes with the Frame, for the use of the 
teacher. It costs, with Key, only $5.00, and 
should be supplied to every primary and un- 
graded school in this country, by school boards. 


THomAs NELSON & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., 
New York, publish a line of books which 
teachers and friends of education should be 
acquainted with. They furnish only the best 


publications, and their imprint is a guarantee 
that the book is well worth reading. Send for 
their catalogue, which will, on examination, 
convince our readers of what we say of the ex- 
cellent character of their works, 


WE are desirous of inviting the attention of 
the readers of THE JOURNAL to the well- 
known Microscropes and Accessories of R. & 
J. Beck, manufacturing opticians of Philadel- 
phia. These instruments are among the very 
best for students, and are furnished at prices 
which will make their use in schools and col- 
leges universally available. No studies are 
more valuable or interesting than those which 
unfold the wonders of nature by the aid of the 
microscope. This firm also furnish every de- 
scription of Optical and Meteorological Instru- 
ments. See their card on the second page of 


Tuer JOURNAL, and send for their illustrated, 
condensed list, sent free on application, or for 
their full catalogue of 156 pages, sent for three 
3-cent stamps, 


THOsE wanting the best quality of school 
and laboratory apparatus, pure chemicals, and 
everything to illustrate the physical sciences, 


should apply to E. B. Benjamin, 6 Barclay St., 
New York city. Mr. Benjamin keeps only 
first-class apparatus, and sells at the lowest 
rates. His whole life has been ‘devoted to the 
Study of the wants of the schools. 


Ir your school-rooms need new furniture, 
ask your committee to supply it during the 
holiday vacation. Mesers, Baker, Pratt & Co. 
are the largest general school-furnishers in this 
country. Their address is 19 Bond street, 
New York city. They, manufactnre the cele- 
brated “‘ Triumph’? Dovetailed Desks, and are 
manufacturers of the Improved Eureka Liquid 


Slating, which gives the only perfect Black- 
board surface. Globes, Blackboards, Slated 
Paper and Cloth, ete. Improved school ap- 
paratus for every department. Send for de- 
scriptive circulars, 


KipNry CompLarnts of all descriptions are 
relieved at once, and speedily cured by Kidney- 
Wort. It seems intended by nature for the 


cure of all diseases of the kidneys caused by 
Weakness and debility. D ts sell bo 
dry and liquid.—Congreg 


A cLose observer of the schools will readily 
see that, as a rule, teachers are thoroughly in- 
terested. Their work often commences before 
the morning session opens, and continues long 
after the school closes in the afternoon. Their 


work is hard, but it can be made much easier 
by having proper things to do with. School 
officers, aid your teachers in this respect; fur- 


nish them with Swasey’s Blackboards, which 
will greatly facilitate their work, and at the 
same time save money. Address J. A. Swasey, 
21 Brattle street, Boston. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York,—Augustus 
D. Small, general agent for New England, 6 
Hawley street, Boston,—publish a list of books 
which school officers and teachers should be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with. Appleton’s 
Tracing and Writing Books for the Pencil and 
Pen are the latest series, and among the very 
best published. Their Reading Charts, by 
Mrs. Rickoff, are unequaled; Miss Stickney’s 
Language and Letter Lessons for Primary 
Work, and Quackenbos’s Illustrated Language 
Lessons, for grammar schools, make a complete 
course, containing all the technical grammar 
necessary to be taught and learned from the be- 
ginning to the end through practice,—the nat- 
ural, interesting, and methodical method. For 
supplementary reading, Shepard’s Historical 
Reader, Ocean Wonders, Life and Her Chil- 
dren, and Fairy Land of Science, are books of 
special adaptation and value in history and 
science. Masson’s French Dictionary is fur- 
nished at the remarkably low price of 50 cents 
@ copy. 


In reply to inquiries that come to us asking 
where copies of the Interlinear Classics can be 
had, we would say to our readers that they are 
published by Chas. DeSilver & Sons, 1102 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, to whom applications 
should be made for sample-pages, sent free; 
and also their new catalogue of school and col- 
lege text-books. They have made new terms, 
which place these Interlinear books within the 
reach of all teachers and students. For full 
information. address them as above. 


CowPER asks: 


“ woe hath not owned, with rapture-smitten 
rame 
The power, the grace, the magic of a name ?” 


and if it is the name of a pen, be sure it is one 
of Esterbrook’s., 


A CARD. 


During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of employment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter .months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
start persons of either sex im a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book-canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if you are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 


to the Wallace Co., 60 Warren St., New York. 
The Household and Farm in its issue ot Oc- 
tober says: ‘‘ The offer made by this company 
(who are one of the most reliable in this city) 
is the best ever made to the unemployed.” 
The Wallace Co. makes a special offer to read- 
ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
apd who can give good references, |tf 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 
has placed in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 


etable remedy discovered by an East India missio . 
and found so effective for the ent and spoeny 


cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, h, 

and all Throat pr ® Diseases ; a positive an 

radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 

plaints. Its able ive powers have been 
ven in many thousand cases, » actuated by the 

vosire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 

the duty of it known to others. Address me 


, and I will mail you, 

this wonderful remedy, 

on and use, printed 

h. W. A. NOYES, 149 
348 m 


with stamp, naming this pa 
f of charge, the recipe 
with full directions for its 

in German, Frenc 

Power's Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


WANTED, 


First-class Teachers in Grammar and High Schools, 
who are now successfully employed, but desire positions 
where their services will be appreciated and better 


rewarded, to our Bureau. Apply to 
we HIRAM ORCUTT, 











18 So. Sixth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


K. H. BUTLER & 


PUBLISH 


Large ($20) or Small 


Butler’s 


Mitchell’s New Outline Maps, 


($10) Series, with Key. 


The New American Reading Charts, 


With Companion, Brackets ($5.00), or Basel ($5.25). 


The New American Spellers, 


Acknowledged the best plan by Educators, Publishers, Parents, and Children. 


Literary Selections, 


Best and latest Supplementary Reader yet published; 3 vols. in one; Cloth, $1.00. 


Smith’s Grammar, 


* The Oldest and still the most Popular. 


Price, 40 cents. 





6 North Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


19 Bond Street, 
New York. 


207 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 


— 








Alfred the Gre 


Lacon (Colton). 


A very little 
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EXTRAO 


aluable Library Free! 


Books Needed by Every Teacher. 


We offer the following valuable LIBRARY of EIGHTEEN STANDARD 
WORKS, each bound in a separate volume in fine manilla, postage free, to all 
subscribers and agents who will send us on or before February 1, NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to any or all of our publications to the amount of #s10.00: 


books free of cost. 
asking for the same. 


Address at once, 














Macaulay’s Essays. 

Carlyle’s Essays. 

Calamities of Authors (Disraeli). 
Self-Culture (Blackie). 


at (Hughes). 


Manliness of Christ (Hughes). 
America Revisited (Sala). 


Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 
Culture and Religion (Shairp). 
Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes. 
Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust. 
Sartor Resartus (Carlyle). 

Lothair (Disraeli). 

Life of Christ (Farrar). 

Light of Asia (Agpold). 


Drill-Book in Vocal Culture (Thwing). 
Companion to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
effort will enable every Teacher to obtain these indispensable 


We will send all necessary samples on receipt of a postal-card 
te For clubs of a less number, see our new Premium List. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 











crating cin 


eir 
set to the music of 


i 





Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 


348 b 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


— Or — 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


ractical Exercises for Gym- 
Sommen Schools, with easy 
ion. Many of these lessons 
familiar tanes, which 
the exercises. This little man 
teacher of 





Bound Volumes 


— OF — 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


enbance | Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 


Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 
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Arkansas. — In 1880 the school population, between the 
ages of six and twenty-one, was 255,286. There were 3,100 
ey schools, and the attendance did not fall below 125,000. 

e local officers, in many cases, made no distinction between 
white and colored schools. The reputation of the State suffers 
from meagre statistics. In villages and towns, the school 
session was from six to nipe months; in the rural districts, 











from three to four months. The State school fund was $188,-' 


570.22. With what was derived from local taxation, the Supt. 
thinks $500,000 were [es on public schools, and hopes 
for $700,000 this year. e tireless zeal and activity of the 
Supt., Hon. James L. Denton, have wrought a beneficial 
change in Arkansas. His eloquent appeals and able discus- 
ne kindle, wherever he goes, a responsive interest and en- 


ALABAMA, — By the census of 1879, the school population, 
between the of seven and twenty-one, was 217,590 white 
and 170,413 colored. For =e ending Sept. 30, 1880, there 
were 3,085 white schools, with an average session of eighty- 
three days; and 1,512 colored, with an average session of 
sixty-seven days. In white schools, 107,483 pupils were en- 
rolled, and in colored, 72,007. From the revenues of the State 
were paid for schools $376,092.59. 

There are seventy-five new subscribers to Taz JOURNAL OF 
EpvucatTion in P Co. This speaks well for that section 
and for our en ng agent. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 

ILLivo1s.—Miss Helen F. Moore, Normal class of ’80, has 
resigned her pusition in Decatur schools and gone to spend 
the winter with her sister in Albuquerque, N. M. Miss Anna 
B. Simms, a gquondam Normalite, succeeds her in the schools. 

A. M. Seott, of Normal public schools, makes us many 
items. Last Thanksgiving he furnished a marriage notice. 
ronicle that he has resigned his princi- 
palship and accepted more remunerative employment in Min- 
nesota. J. V. McHugh of the Normal ou succeeds Mr. 
Scott, and Miss Julia Scott takes a place in the Normal faculty. 

S. E. Brown, a well-known Normal graduate, was married 
Dec. 28, at Milwaukee, Wis., to Miss Mary Johnson. They 
will reside in Chicago. 

The young ladies of Knox Coll. senior class will receive the 
young men of their class at Dr. Bateman’s residence, New 

s 


Supt. Gastman, of Decatur, delivered an educational address 
at Assumption, Christian Co., Dec. 23. 

The Educational Weekly of Chicago was rechristened Dec. 
22, and called The Present Age. We confess to an affection 
for the old name, but we have no objection to the new one, 
and we welcome every change which promises an improve- 
ment on the old. 

The annual contest between the Adelphi of Knox and the 
— of Monmouth resulted this year in favor of 

Ox. 
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lat Normal occurred Dec. 22. The exercises opened with a de- 
bate: Resolved, ‘‘ That the Irish people ought to accept the 
Land Bill as a solution of the Irish Land Question.”” The 


decision was awarded to the negative, Messrs. Watts and 
Fleming. The exercises were very fine, and though 35 cents 
was charged for admission, the hall was well filled. 

MississipPi. — The statistics show a steady development 
of the educational system. For 1880, the children within the 
‘school age were 175,251 whites and 251,438 colored; of these, 
112,994 white and 123,710 colored were in the public schools 
a an average of 741¢ days in the country, and 177 days in 
cities. 


MissouRi.—Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City, reports 7,037 
pupils, with an average attendance of 90 per cent.; average 
number of pupils to each teacher 70.5; cases of corporal pun- 
ishment, 39; suspensions, 56. Speaking of the crowded con- 
dition of the schools, Supt. Greenwood says: ‘‘ Our corps of 
teachers are working with courage and fidelity of purpose to 
reg out the full meaning of the school-law, as contemplated 
by the State of Missouri. They know and comprehend the 
magnitude of the work intrusted to their care, and appreciate 
fully the difficulties of the task set before them. Of necessity, 
nearly all of them must work ata an disadvantage, owing 
entirely to the crowded condition of the schools, There is no 
way to obviate this difficulty. ‘Next year,— more school- 
houses,’ wili be the standing motto of Kansas City. With the 
means at the command of the Board of Ed., it has been im- 

ble at any time during the last four years to provide rooms 
or all the school-children.”’ 





MrinneEsotTa.—The public schools of most of the cities closed 
Friday, the 23d inst., for the Christmas holidays. 

The schools of Mankato are very full, and they are in excel- 
lent condition; better than ever before. The people of that 
beautiful city have great reason to be proud of their schools, 
which have been so much improved by the labors of their very 
efficient supt., Prof. Wm. F. Gorrie, and his able corps of 
teachers, among whom are Mr. L. L. Conant, lst asst., a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth Coll ; Miss L. M. Chamberlain, 2d asst., a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke Sem.; and Mrs. G. M. Hawley, a 
graduate of Genesee Sem., N. Y. 
The Board of Ed. of St. Paul has contracted for the 
erection of an eight-room schoolhouse in West St. Paul, at a 
cost of $14,000. Three organs were ordered for use in the 
schools. 
Rev. D. B. Knickerbacker of Minneapolis, and Hon. Thomas 
Simpson of Winona, have been appointed a Board of Visitors 
to the St. Cloud State Normal School. 


Prof. A. J. Greer, supt. of schools of Wabasha Co., reports 
the schools of the county in very good condition. No. of pupils 
enrolled, 5,115; No. of districts, 107; average monthly wages 
of teachers for the year, $43 for males, and $27 for females; 
paid —— the year for teachars’s wages and board, $29,814 90; 
No. of different teachers within the year, 63 males and 108 
females; average length of all the schools for the year, 7'<¢ 





The contest between the literary societies of the State Univ. 





months; first grade certificates granted, 9,—all to males; second 
grade certificates, 20 to males, 39 to females; third grade, 42 to 
males and 70 to females; applicants re ,» 68. Prof. Greer 
is one of the most successful supts. in the State. 

There were enrolled in the Minneapolis schools during the 
month of October, 5,154; and in November, 5,287,—the latter 
being the largest number ever enrolled in any one month since 
the schools were established. 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 

New Yorx.— The Warsaw Union School, under the prin- 
cipalship of A. P. Chapin, has earned an enviable reputation 
as a fitting-school for college. Its recent graduates have en- 
tered Yale, Harvard, Amherst, Smith, and Vassar Colleges, 
and Univ. of Rochester, without any difficulty, and have since 
taken high rank in their classes. The Classical Dept. is under 
the direction of Prof. E. D. Merriman, a graduate of Yale 
Coll., and a teacher of several years experience in fitting pu- 
pils for college. Pupils will be thoroughly prepared to enter 
any American college. 

omr. Albro, of Schoharie Co, says, in his report,‘‘I am of 
the opinion that none of the moneys appropriated by the State, 
for educational purposes, are the means of accomplishing a 
greater amount of good in proportion to the sum expended 
than those that are used to pay the expenses of teachers’ insti- 
tutes. Their influence is not confined to the teachers and the 
school-room, but extends to all the bomes and domestic circles 
of the county.’”’ He reports the number of children between 
five and twenty-one years of oo, in his district, on 
the 30th day of Sept. 1881, as 5,033,—being 83 less in number 
than were reported for the year 1880,—Blenheim, 394; Broome, 
502; Conesville, 391; Wright, 529; Gilboa, 641; Middleburgh, 
1,052; Schoharie, 988; and Esperance, 536. e Comr. has 
made 191 visits in the year. 

New Jersry.—The remains of an antediluvian reptile have 
recently been found in a marl-pit near Marlboro. Prof. Lock- 
wood gives the following description of the reptile: “It was a 
monster of great bulk. It had two | poe well forward and 
two behind, the body being short and stout. The bones of the 
paddies, from their size and solidity, indicate extraordinary 
“a power. The tail was stout, long, and serpentine, 

ut a little flattish, thus affording great aid in propulsion by a 
sculling movement. The neck was long, and yet thick enough 
to support the head high out of water while the monster was 
engaged in devouring its prey. The huge jaws were armed 
with tucks which were more formidable than those of the 
crocodile. The lower jaw was very singular in structure, and 
had a joint like an elbow. In the act of swallowing, the rep- 
tile could enlarge its gullet by means of this elbow-joint. The 
act of swallowing was necessarily slow, and the reptile no 
doubt would have great trouble in retaining in its mouth its 
struggling prey if it had not been for a supplementary jaw, 
which was used as a grapnel. This was armed with small 
teeth, which were curved in shape and very sharp. As the 
large jaws, with their great tusks, were heies opened so as to 
obtain a new hold, the little grapnel-jaw held the struggling 
prey fast, and the movements alternated until the fish or other 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


New-ENGLAND TEACHERS will please ob- 
serve that B. E. Avery, A.M., himself a New- 
England teacher, now of the American School 
Institute, New York, will be at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, in 
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prey was forced down the great throat.’”’ The only bones of 
this monster reptile of the antediluvian age known are those 
found in the marl-pits, and no name has yet been found for it 
by the scientists. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The fourteenth annual session of the 
Wayne Co. Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Honesdale, Jan. 
2-6, 1882, under the charge of H. B. Larrabee, Co. Supt. 
Among the speakers are J. H. Hoose of New York, Dr. High- 
bee of Pennsylvania, L. A. Freeman, J. H. Kennedy, S. D. 
Barnes, J. H. Harris, Dr. D. J. Waller, and others, on prac- 
tical school topics. A spelling contest will take place; words 
selected from county papers of Dec. 22, by J. H. Kennedy. 
Successful competitor to receive a year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Lewistown Gazette says: ‘‘W. H. Schuyler, Ph. D., 
prin. of Lewistown Acad., has one of the finest pedagogical 
libraries in this part of the State, to which he has just added 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, a work of thirty 
or more large volumes, treating of the whole range of peda- 
gogics, probably the best work for educational reference extant, 
containing 200 steel portraits of men of learning. Besides this 
immense work, a.library in itself, his shelves contain books on 
methods, logic, and other branches of educational science; the 
whole presenting a mass of information which any educator 
might be proud to own.”’ 

TENNESSEE. — The internal management of the Normal 
College, as administered by Dr. Stearns, continues most satis- 
factory. The catalogue shows 97 students on scholarships. 
The teaching is practical and thorough, and the students gen- 
erally show enthusiasm and aptitude. In Tennessee, the Col- 
lege is slowly but surely gaining favor. 


Tue Sourn.—The Am. Baptist Home Mis. Soc. proposes to 
raise $200,000 as an endowment fund to help pay the salaries 
of teachers in the colored schools, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Soc. This is a grand movement, and there is no 
benevolent object connected with any department of home or 
foreign mission work that is more worthy, or appeals more 
strongly to the hearts of the Christian men and women of the 
denomination. Their ten or eleven southern schools should 
be put on a permanent basis. Why not as much so as Brown, 
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or Rochester, or any northern academy ? 

A correspondent from Shaw Univ., North Carolina, writes: 
‘‘ Perhaps there is nothing more encouraging in the develop- | 
ment of the colored people than the energy and ambition o 
the young men to secure an education. It is a noticeable fact 
that they study much harder than formerly, and consequently | 
make more rapid progress. As they begin to see that places | 
of usefulness and emolument open to them, they are encour- | 
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aged to put forth greater effort to make the necessary prepar- 
ation. There is a class of young men in Shaw Univ. at pres- 
ent who, if they continue their studies, will develop into 
strong intellectual men, who will exert an influence and wield 
@ power that will tell upon the future.”’ 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Cheney is one of the young, 
wide-awake towns of Eastern Washington, and Supt. Stevens 
is the earnest and hard-working supt. of schools of the town 
and county. By dint of hard labor, such as only educators in 
our new States can appreciate, Mr. Stevens has established a 
high sehoo! of forty-six pupils, while Miss Merrill is his assist- 
ant with 64 pupils. Supt. Stevens writes: 

** At last after being many times discouraged and disheart- 
ened, light is breaking in, and here in a town not a year old, 
we have a thoroughly-graded school of 120 pupils. Is not this 
doing well? This town will be the railroad center of Eastern 
Washington; it is named after one of your New-England active 
citizens, who is one of the magnates of the North-Pacific R. R., 
on the line of which the town is situated; and Mr. Cheney, in 
honor of the distinction given him, is erecting a splendid edu- 
cational building at his own expense, designed as a stepping- 
stone from the public school to the university. This building 
is nearly completed, and the school will be opened in the 
spring. The Methodist Univ. will, without doubt, be located 
here, thus making Cheney the educational center of the east- 
ern portion of the new State of Washington. Thus, after two 
years of incessant and almost totally os toil, I begin to 
discover a silver lining in the clouds, and am encouraged to 
labor on, knowing that after seed-time and tillage, the harvest 
will surely come. The great question of the hour is, How 
shall we prepare the rising generation, the millions of coming 
citizens, 80 that they may be qualified to take charge of and 
control the destinies of our great Nation that is so rapidly 
sweeping forward to the front rank of nationalities ?”’ 


Forerien. — As an illustration of the general spread of ele- 
mentary education in Japan, an inspector of prisons has re- 
ported that during the past summer he found all the children 
attending the prison schools for four or six hours every day, 
while the adults attended in the evening and on Sundays. In 
the chief penal settlement in Tokio he found three hundred 
boys learning rapidly, and was — to note in the senior 
class that the boys were learning ciphering with European 
figures from one of their own number. 

The Glasgow University students have agreed to raise sub- 
scriptions for a bust of Carlyle, by Boehm, to be placed in the 
University. 

The Jews’ free school, London, is attended by 2,298 children, 
and is the largest elementary school in England. 

England expends annually $1,580,000 upon industrial schools. 
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OBITUARIES, 


— The death of Cardinal Edoardo Borromeo, of the order 
of cardinal [ pmen archpriest of the Patriarchal Basilica of the 
Vatican and Camerlenge of the Sacred Coll., is announced. He 
was born at Milan, Aug. 3, 1822, and raised to the purple 
March 13, 1868. He came of a noble Lombard family, which 
had already given five cardinals to the church. and ear y began 
his studies for the priesthood. Gregory XVI. made him a 
camerier, and under Pius IX. he became major-domo of the 
palace, an office in which he made many enemies by the harsh- 
ness and haughtiness of his manner, though with he 
adopted a gentle bearing, and it became evident that under 
this rude exterior he had hidden a nature of kindness and 
sensibility. Even while major-domo he had succeeded in mak- 
ing himself beloved by the scholars of the papal schools of 
which he was director. Mgr. Borromeo for many years did 
the honors of the Palazzo Altieri to the noble pilgrims who 
frequented it, with urbanity and hospitality, He was a very 
hard and earnest worker as the head of the Loyola fathers, 
and as a prefect of the congregation of the church of St. Peter. 


— H. N. Solomon, the distinguished Hebrew scholar and 
authority on the Talmud, died recently at London, in his 86th 
year. He was descended from Mordecai Jaffa, the author of 
a number of volumes known as the “‘ Levush.’’ Mr. Solomon 
translated the Jewish prayer-book into English, and was for 
more than half a century at the head of the great Jewish edu- 
cational establishment at Edmonton. He was one of the cor- 
respondents of the late Dean Stanley, who derived much in- 
formation from him on Judaism, and embodiéd it in his inter- 
esting lectures on that subject. 


— The death is announced of Henry Philip Tappan, D.D., 
LL.D., at Vevey, Switzerland. He was born at Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., April 23, 1805, and graduated at Union Coll. in 1825. 
He studied theology at Princeton, N. J., and became, in 1828, 
pastor of a Congregational church in Pittsfield, Mass. In 1832 
Mr. Tegpen became professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Univ. of the City of New York, which position he resigned in 
1838, and opened a private school. He was elected chancellor 
of the Univ. of Michigan in 1852, and resigned in 1863, since 
which time he has resided chiefly in Europe. In 1859 he was 
elected corresponding member of the French Imperial Inst., 
and president of the American Assoc. for the Advancement of 
Education. He devoted much attention to the subject, of uni- 
versity education, and studied ‘its workings, both in English 
and German. ; 








— The Atlantic opens the new year with fine promise, and when we re 
member that there are to be serial stories by Thomas Hardy and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps in the course of the year, we need add nothing to enlist the 
interest of our readers. A life-size portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson has 
been nepered specially for Atlantic subscribers, who secure it by paying 
one dollar. 
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“« 1V.— osoph. and Chemical Ap 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


9234 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


Ablest_Authorship; Finest I 
Lowest Price. Containin 
of his boyhood; struggles of 


(198 pp.) 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


ELD 


the scenes and incidents 
is youth ; might of his 


llustrations: 





EACHERS, 


day vacation 





Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 


The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 


and the Sciences. me 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have Full itiastrateh netoo-tiss, on application. 264 tf 1 yntbe fate oli ap 


been Teachers. 


Drawing 
and Supplies for Civil 


AND OTHERS; 


y rofitable by convenes Se any or 
all of our Publications. Our revised mium List 


make their Holi. 











Leen a Surveyors for 





pa The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


A on eppiiention Se 
176 as ADS l, HOW ANT foley, Maas. 


300 





o potes 
ums, 
Verses, and 


ostpaid. PaTrEN & WADE, Barclay Bt, NY: 


Selections for Ameemees fi 


Poetical 
neatly bound; 2350 spicy 
4 all for 12c. 


[ado 





ae 
terest fe er Mito: 
nice Weta 






contains many articles of MAS W.. BICKNELL, 
ESTABLISHED 1845. ; 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., mom he rot UTILITY MUSic STAND. 
fe EP cs gee instruments, AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 4.To® most practical, durable, convenient and compact 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Ins SUNLIGHT AnD SHADOW (sis Servissettcecs enenaistecodfotoe! 
Dealers in all kinds of ample space for bound is below; roomy drawers 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, nay Jo n A Gough21 hol smail books, sheets, or allied odds and ends. 
is best to make 


whole solid column, on castors, rolls about po RN 
a 


making stand, less room than 

9 chekk, and 00 Rem 90 0 meee ob a 
room, or piano or book-case 

wa ie * commended wherever 


18 x14x44 inches.) Walnut, Oak, or Ash, $12,00. 
BRAY BUREAU, 82 Hawley 8., Boston, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. Awthor. ° Price 
Castile Blair and Hector. - - - - Roberts Bros, Boston $1 00 
The Renaissance of Art in France. 2volsa. - - Pattison Dodd, Mead & Go, N y 7 50 
The Renaissance in Italy. 2 vols. - - - - Buckhardt 7 50 
Greece and Rome. - - - Henry Holt & Co, N Y 15 00 
President Garfield and Education. Hinsdale J R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 50 
Robert Hall. - - - Rev EP Hood AC Armstron Son, N Y 7 
Tender and True. - - - . - - Geo H Ellis, osten 1 00 
Gems of the Orient. - - - - - Mills “ 1 75 
Orations and Essa - - - . - - Diman nth M & Co, Boston 2 50 
Readings and tations. No. all - - - Penney Nat ‘emp. Society, NY 60 
Your Mission. - - - - - ES Gale G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 2 00 
The Literary Life. - - W Sb ad 1 2 
First Book of Knowledge. - - - - Prof F Gushire “ « 
_ —, - - Hun WB Smith & Co, N Y 1 00 
. - - MeMic 1 00 
The Lady of Shalod - - Dec. by H Pile Mead & Co, N ¥ 6 00 
- - - Shippen LR Dt Homersiey & Co, Phila 25 
Willian at d Garviedn - - - Johnson Houghton, M & Co, Boston 2 00 
Chinese Cunten. Parts I. and ul. - - - by Legge sad “ 3 00 
Mauririe and other Poems. - - - - Wheeler Jansen, McC & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Our French Visitors. - - - - Coolidge Moses K » Cambrid —e 25 
How to Paint in Water Colors. - - - Kellogg E L Kell & Co, N 50 
A Birthday Book. - - - - - Princess Beatrice Scribner elford, Ne Y 13 50 
The Egypt of the Past. - Wilson 4 80 
Heraldry. - - - - WH Saaomane Ww J Widdleton, NY 3 00 
Capturing a Locomotive. Pi JB Ligrerees & Co, Phila 1 50 
den Book of Tales. - - Swinton Cathcast Ivison, B, T& Co, N Y 2 50 
Iilustrated British Ballads. Smith Cassell, Petter, G & Co,NY 1000 
The Comet of the Season. Justin McCarthy Harper Bros, NY 20 
A Laodicean. - Thomas Hardy bad 20 
A Grape from a Thorn. - James Payn bed oe « 20 
The Story of the Bible. 274 illus. - - Am. News Co, N Y 1 00 to 1 50 
150 illas. - : ” at = 50 to 1 00 


The Story of the Gospel. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CoNSUMP- 
TIoN.—The action of ‘‘ Compound Oxygen ”’ in 
arresting the progress of pulmonary consump- 
tion has been so marked and constant in our 
administration of this new treatment, that we 
are warranted in saying that, if taken in the 
early stages, eight out of every ten persons 
affected with this disease might be cured. In 
this disease, as every one is aware, the only 
hope of the patient lies in the establishment of 
a higher vital condition. Now, Compound 
Oxygen is an agent that gives directly this new 
and higher vitality. But we cannot too ear- 
nestly urge the necessity of using this treat- 


ment in the commencement of pulmonary 
trouble, and before the disease has made any 
serious inroads upon the system, and reduced its 

to contend with so dangerous an enemy. 
Too many of the cases which come to us are of 
long standing, and the chances for a radical 
and permanent cure just so far remote. That 





Tue card of Benj. Pike’s Son & Co., 930 
Broadway, New York, should be noticed by 
all (in Tas JoURNAL) who desire to secure the 
best Optical, Mathematical, and Philosophical 
Instruments. This old and entirely reliable 
house was established in 1804, and has facil- 
ities for manufacturing large astronomical tele- 
scopes on equatorial stands, for observatories, 
colleges, or home use. They make the best 
landscape or observation-glasses, for use on 
housetops, the piazza, or lawn; also always 
on hand, celestial eye-pieces for viewing the 
heavens at night; small telescopes for use in 
traveling; pock+ is, etc. Send for their cata- 
logue and _ price-list. 


Dr. C. W. Benson, of Md., prepares a skin- 
cure that is the best thing for skin diseases 
ever known. It cures eczema, tetter, ring- 


worm, and all rough and scaly skin diseases in 
the shortest time. Sold by all druggists at 
$1.00 per package. 


THE attention of teachers and others is 





Compound Oxygen benefits, or cures, so large 
a proportion of these, is often as much a surprise | 
to ourselves as to our patients. Our Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, with large reports of 
cases and full information, sent free. Drs 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. M. W. HaGark, whose resignation as) 
manager of D. Appleton & Co.’s New England 
educational interests has been received with 
great regret by his many friends, has associated 
with himself Mr. C. F. Alden, whose character 
and business ability are too well known to re- 
quire mention. They have engaged in the 
publication of the better class of subscription- 
books, and we believe that their names on a 
book as its publishers will be a sufficient guar- 
anty of ite value and usefulness. They will 
soon print a new work of great merit, which 
will be universally called for. They have just 
issued a magnificent work, entitled The Birds 
of Eastern North America, a large quarto of 
over five hundred pages, with more than thirty 
full-page plates drawn on stone and colored 
by hand. Certainly no library can be complete 
without this book, and it will be eagerly sought 
for by all who desire to know the structure; 
and habits of the beautiful and interesting 
birds with which our country abounds. They 
have also published, this month, a beautiful 
edition of Gaskell’s C ndium of Commer- 
cial, al, Social, and Business Forms, which 
should 4 place in every family, counting- 
room, and teacher’s library. Their deep wit 





ty, energy, 
, and extensive acquaintance will be 


sure to bring them. 


Messrs. BiezxLtow & Marin, 76 East 9th St., 
New York city, are the publishers of The Tonic 





called to the card of Horace King, Esq., 
Thompsonville, Conn., in Toe JouRNAL of 
this week. America, an Encyclopedia of its 
History and Biography, is noticed in another 
column of the paper. Persons wanting profit- 
able employment should address Mr. King for 


full particulars. He is the publisher and gen- 
eral agent of a line of excellent books of refer- 
ence, among them Zell’s Encyclopedia and 
Atlas, the Household Cyclopedia, the Imperial 
Atlas, &c. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 


York City, save baggage, » @xpressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the — nion Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 


rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards perday. Euro- 
pean plag; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Goop Inxs are essential for satisfactory 
school work, as well as for business purposes. 
This is furnished in all shades by the old and 
best known manufacturers of America,—Thad- 
deus Davids & Co., of Williams St., New York. 
This firm was established in 1824, and have 
made and sold writing-inks, fluids, sealing- 
wax, mucilage, &c., of the best quality to all 

ons of the world. For educational uses 
their ink is without a rival. Ask your school 
boards to supply it for your schools. It is 
found at all stationers. 


Ware to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 283 West- 
ern Avenue, Lynn, Mass, for names of ladies 
that have been restored to perfect health by 
the use of her Vegetable Compound, It is a 

tive cure for the most stubborn cases of 


emale weakness. 











If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Phject Teaching for Adults aud Children 


CIVIL COVERNMENT HISTORY. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College, 


Houghton’s Conspectus. 


All the administrations from Was. ton to es inclusive, with ea? list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 
of service, events of each administration, etc. atforms of all parties which ever existed. A mine of 
intectual research. The work of — "reduced to hours. Price in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid. In 
map-form, price $3.00, size 5 x 444 feet. 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof. JOHN DUNLAP, A. M. 


4 valuable Text-book for the general reader, Schools, and Colleges. Contains short lessons on CivIL Govy- 
ERNMENT History, Bi hical Sketches of ‘all the Presidents and other eminent men, etc. 12mo., cloth ; 
244 » by mail, 
he attention of schoo! a School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 
which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 


ga LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 
ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
(Successor TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 
No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 





NAME THIS PAPER. 
342 tf 















Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service, 





Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vields unrivated tones, 





Send for Iltustrated Catalogue, 


_ESTEY ‘ORGAN. Pa 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 608 WASHINGTON STREET 
NES UPR T PIANO ? 
INKS UPRIGHT P 44 BOSTON, MASS. 


HA 
Sor New England, _MAZELTON PIANOS. _ (347 24) 


ICK’S RECITATIONS. 13 Nos. 


Containiug quorysaiast that is oO UaokoUs ma of pd RACTER SKETCHES, 
DIALECT CES, H ENTAL, PATHETIC, zo 
TRIOTIC, EL.O CENT. and SE nrOUs. 7m number contains about 180 

of Reading Matter, printed on fine Ti from clear type. EKach number is cotaples tn 
itself, and soehing is repea Paper Oover, price 30 cts.; or full (loth, price, 50 ots. 


The Best Collection of Recitations and Readings ever Published. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


School Exhibitions, S. S. Anniversaries, 
Literary Entertainments, Home Amusements, 
AND ALL AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


Also the best variety of Dialogues,—droll, humorous, and serious,—for elder, middle- ,and very little 
folks —in all classes of Exhibitions,— comprising BARTON’S, WI ILSON’S, MAR NE’s, FROST’S 
HOLMES’S, McBRIDE’S, “Alice in Wonderland,” and other Fairy Plays and Dialogues, which teachers will 
find suitable to use for Friday afternoon exercises, 


Send for full descriptive Catalogue to [244 d eow] 
DICK « FITZGERALD, Publishers, 18 Ann St., P. 0. Box 2975, New York. 














CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘3.%3it 


TENE 8 ABE NE LIES EL NS 5 eT TARE SOAS HR RNIN. aS 
alll Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and | new Terms. 


: _W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Pl Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Cou ani Hs ATitNMtHC, sires: eau? rie, "acas. the most sounplsse testa of fe 
kind wap Mb aaarnncnine This work has the unqualitied indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two a 
of the price. panna - this and other valu le Text-books sent en ee _ 830 tf 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 
This is no new- cooged book, setting at defiance all that and conservatism roe but a practical, com- 

















mon sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radical alik used in traini 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the s specifically what to do. - — 
Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


324 cow 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





new or second- 

Address A. &, C. 

145 Nassau Street, . 
New York City. 
Srimesw & Go, Portiand Me, 


108 an (P) 


$5 0 $20 Sainte 

















The Mutual Provident Association, 
; OF BOSTON, MASS. ~ 
HON. THOS. w. BICKNELL, President. 


afl SURES sty S99P, HuSKS At ss cad Agents Wanted. 


Send to GuonGE 8. Case, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. Al 
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"MOS. LYDIA E, PUNKHAM, OF LY, Mass, 


ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can S 
\ : SS WAY ‘ 


Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
_ VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
those Painful Complaints and W 
eat teour female population, 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development, The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ©OOM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above, Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILES, They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of theliver. 2 cents per box. 

a@” Sold by all Druggists. -@u 
SEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley 8t., Boston 





PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— For lo! the days are hastening on, 

By prophet bards foretold, 

When, with the ever-circling years, 
Comes round the age of gold! 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its final splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing! 

— Sears, 


— Careful for nothing, prayerful for every- 
thing, thankful for anything —D. L. Moody. 


— ser hes ae then, and spread thy robe of 
white 
Above the desolation of this scene; 
And when the sun with gems shall make it 
bright, 
Or when its snowy folds by midnight’s queen 
Are silvered o’er with a serener light, 
We'll cease to sigh for Summer’s living green. 
— Eliz. C. Kinney. 


— Life does not count by years. Some suffer 
a lifetime in a day, and so grow old between 
ne rising and the setting of the sun.— Augusta 
vans, 


— Where is the summer gone? O God, 
I have kissed here and there a flower, 
I have rested a moment upon the sod, 
I have felt thy sunshine an hour; 
Now the sod is brown and the flower dead, 
And the golden light withdrawn; 
The frosts of autumn are on my head; 
Oh, where is the summer gone ? 
— A, G. Worden. 
— How many lessons of faith and beauty we 


should lose if there were no winter in our year! 
— T. W. Higginson. 


—I think winter a pretty wide-awake old 
boy, and his biuff sincerity and hearty ways 
are more congenial to my mood, and more 
wholesome for me, than any charms of which 
his rivals are capable.— Lowell. 


— The naked trees stretch out their arms all 


day, 
And weak bald hill-top lifts its reverent head 
As if for some new covering to pray. 

Eliz. C. Kinney. 
— The Christian faith is a grand cathedral, 
with divinely-pictured windows. Standing 
without, you see no glory, nor can possibly im- 
agine any; standing within, every ray of light 
reveals a harmony of unspeakable splendor.— 

— Hawthorne. 


— Winds are swelling round our dwelling, 
All day telling us their woe, 
And at vespers, frosts grow crisper, 
As they tell us of the snow. 
— T. B, Read. 


— Vehement desires about one thing render 
the soul blind with respect to other things. 








A SENSATION 


Has often been made by the discovery of some new 
thing, but nothing has ever stood the test like Dr. 
Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills; their popu- 
larity and sale is unprecedented. 

The apoply a need long felt, and must become a 

household remedy. Just think,—to be cured ina few 
weeks of these terrible nervous troubles and awful 
suffering from Sick Headache, Neuralgia, and Dys- 
pepsia, and the nervous system put in a natural and 
healthy condition, destroying the possibility of Paraly- 
sis, Angina Pectoris and sudden death, which is - 
ing off so many noble men and women in the full tide 
of life and usefulness. 
This simple remedy of Extract of Celery Seed and 
Chamomile Flowers, combined in the form of pills, is a 
boon to humanity. It bas saved the lives of thousands 
of nervous, headaching children in our schools and out 
every year. No nervous person or sufferer from Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, or Paralysis will do them- 
selves justice until they try them. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 
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DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 


AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPT 














DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





COLLEGES. | 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Adaress the Registrar. 

= TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 











ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

G Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 ax 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Miyetie Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with Gee struction in 

c or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


EST NEWTON English and Classicai School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 














«ONS TETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 





ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. _ 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 





taa 
i 


Emory College was organized in 1837. It is | 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For ful) information 
write for catalogue to the President, AtTTicus G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348 tf 


[owe COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. —_ee 





ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 

APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. ‘Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 











$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 





PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N.H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


M42: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
J ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P!1., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NOW READY, 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE FIRST YEAR (SIX NOS.) OF 


EDUCATION. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO 


The Science, the Art, the Philosophy, and the 
Literature of Education. 





Subscription price, 84.00 per annum; 


single copies, 75 cents. 
Ge Send for circular of contents. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
O'Fer catalogue or information, address, at New 
, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT ve tg ne’ ag = se 
ext entrance exam on ursday, Feb. ‘ 
5522, Address ‘EB. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


448, 8TATE NORMAL “ART SCHOOL, _ 


1679 Washington St. Gee ee Boston. 
TER ,’ 7 
School. 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the 











PREPARATORY. 











~ course ears, A Special and Ad- 
ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS Mageies comme ot oak yy i 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu-| for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
ates’ spending a year or two at | OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, | § FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will 


259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 


| Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 


for SPECIAL BusINEss, MODERN LANGUAGES, or tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools, . P 325 tf 





Providence 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
_ Bh. prepares for College, Scientific and 
usiness, teachers 
Special teachers of ilocution ; new 
th modern appointments; 


school 
complete Chemical 
ea ee Nea “i 
(7 RRbaRD SETEAAT ern aca 


or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 8aLum, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
974 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


 ——— — ——————————— 
Send for The Journal’s Premium List. 











HAS BEEN PROVED 


by thousands and tens of thousands allo 











A COLLECTION 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50, Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsTORY STORE, 





339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


— => 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 

















Sterling Gems. 26,p6e.,A.xery choice 
Secular Music by Tago. E. Perks and H. P. Marn. 


We commend Sterling Gems to ail in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, ete. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIO 


The Tonic SokFa Music Reader, # sewano's 


F. Szwarp & 
SELD, presents a “ n method "’ of learn- 


ing to s by which the ability to sing at t is ac- 

quired in ieee than half the usual’ Gas. it iso leade 

to a much a my musical intelligence in those who use 
4 


it. It conta good variety of Songs f 
ete. Price, 30 cts. ’ - 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph 8t., Ohicago; 76 8. Ninth 8t., New York, 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 


AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited, 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 
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PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 


Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PI., N.Y. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, Lar, r doz. 1.20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, Small « do° “84 





3. Reversible Drawing Books. “ « (6) 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 
5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., Fine; No. 2, 
Elastic; No. 3, fies’. YY, lececccececss ot 
6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......... 1,25 ™ 
7. Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course) ....... 60 


8. Bookkeeping Chart $1 -00; Blanks, 75 cts. 


ta” Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 
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Important Books for Primary Teachers, 


CILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 


By Pror. J. H. Grtmore, Rochester Univ. 


“Tt is enue Se best collection that has ap- 
peared.”’—School letin, Syracuse, N.Y. 

“If you want anything cute or 
funny, you can find it here.”’—Jowa 


1 volume. i6mo, Price, 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. 0. SLADE, Ed. Good Times. 


Containing —_ Speeches, Motion-Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Enotertainments. 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By M. B. C. SuapE, Author Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Plackboard Exercises, &c,, adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume, i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS. 


By Mrs. Loutse PoLLock, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C. 
1 volume. 16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 


receipt of price. Address 
s42eowtt- HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston Mana. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
aft noe, with steel vecads of Addison. 8 vols 
12mo Villess, $12; the same as the 





retty sweet or 
ormal. 











on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., ‘ 
PULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Prat 
dent Ga Bz Joba Erect one onal eee 
and containing United States from 
census of 1880. of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol.,cl. gilt, $1.25. 








R. WORTHINCTON, 170 Broadway, N.Y. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 





Vol. XIV.—No. 25. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Crammar Schools. 
DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, AND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 
OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 
It aims to give practical training in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 


introduced not as an art of itself, but with immediate reference to the work in hand. It follows the plan of 
nature. The child is taught to write, to read, and to combine words into sentences, By this process the child 


forms a permanent hadit of writing as if speaking. 


The advantage of the method followed in this boo‘ is, that it teaehes the correct use and meaning of each 
word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. 
Primary, new ready. Sample Cepy, 10 Cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {' 


, 3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 
BOSTON. AGO. 


NEW YORK CHIC 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremfeld Street, 


Object - Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


5. V a? set of 30 Cards. 
Et. Mineral Ki : “«sa4 
Sit. Animal Kingdom, “« « 44 66 


Size of each Card, 13 x 2 inches. 
to x % the uses of various substances 


mineral substances, and wood vii are 
to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
museum. and exam 

ine. circular sent on 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bremfecld St., Besten. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


134 Broadway, 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 13+ trustva 





: H. L. SMITH 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
NEW EDITION: 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


y 
by James H. Corriy, LL.D.; with 
additions by Prot. 8. J. Corrrn, Lafayette College. 
8vo, cloth, $1.35. 
Copies for examination mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








PUBLISHERS OF tag 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | __ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. £9 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | . rm 4 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
} ee yr bated rom Series ; 
ana’s Geol tory ; 

8 Peamanena : 





Swinton's phies; y 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 
For New-Ergiand States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
as 3 14 MEilk Street, Besten. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO.., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 


low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. | g 


With To hieal Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
arrap by Henry Capot LopGE. $35, 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited pe 
SAMUEL E tor, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
ive fully illustrated. Fe -00. 

NGFELLOW EAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by Joseruine E. Hopopox. With Dlustra- 
tions. In ry and envelope, 60 cts. 

HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Josr- 
PHINE E. HopGpon. 12mo, fally illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pawphiets and envelopes, 60 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Maxliey’s Lessonsiu Elem. Physiciogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical og 4.10 
Bescee’s Lessens in Elem. C > 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Sevon’s Kiementary Lessonsin Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensiu Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on 
154 22 Bond Street, New York. 














ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: . as 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 
SMEAR otccne ins" | Arm 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 611 Arch 8t., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S MEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Fiske’« Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual of Elecution. 
Vogde’s Menseration. 
Lynd@’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etym ologies. 
a” Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 




















REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
**Qxford”’’ Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


31g 42 Bleecker St., New Work. 


L. PRANG & O0., 
Art awp Epvoationat Pustrisuens, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the 
of Semmens Ceneeh, Csweng Bisers, and schools of art 





Drawing Materials. 
Natural Mistery Series. For schools 





The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLsON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New ee 
Guyot's Wall ps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney's Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, New-England Agent, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WE OFFER PORTER & OOATES, 
unusual facilities to Schools and Collegesinthe pur-| Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 


chase of 


TEXT- BOOKS, 


Having a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
37 Park Row, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 





each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ti 4 ‘Pocket Classical Dletionary, 75 
Dew’ Pepeheteoy Tehtes 'Bothotios <a +7 

8 ’ ’ , 

tertevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbeourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. . * 





= 
H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order PERIODIOALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catal Teach- 


ith Books, and Station- 
SAVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
M 0 N E Y i School Sop Pyne 
+s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 az 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ers supplied 








DANIEL SLOTE & OO., 
119 and 121 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century, 


12mo, Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 





THE 


Franklin Composition 
Exercise Blanks, 


COMPLETE IN THREE NUMBERS. 


Introduction Price, $1.80 per doz. 
Specimen Pages Sent Free. 


Address 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 
246 758 Broadway, New YVerk. 





The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 
“ oe Second “ “ “ Fourth pe 
«ee i) 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Spelier.—Buck walter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. “ 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. New. 
——— A: fn . tical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates mprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 





Blair’s Rhetoric ; Revised. owns Ee Algebra. 
Sharp s and Teigee f° 
Gummere’s Surve , New Revised Edition, 


96 
75 Fee eee  relitionl = 
4 | Dickens’s Ohild’s History of England. 


Economy. 
«ar Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 0O0O., 
23 Hawley B8t., Boston, 


Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons work and 
is soins for primary schools. 
PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 


les in the essential sub; . It is designed for the 
© first two years of the gram- 





and s 


termediate school or 
mar-school ie. Jt leads up to the Practical th- 
metic, and gives the mpi a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for pratt 4 e. 

Parts L. and II. wed, mete y ee bavteh 

Bradbury’s Eato n Practica . 
metics form a two-book or restock series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, C 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Scheol Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Nermal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


CoM MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC COMPUTA- 

TIO being introductory to the wy Td rithina, 

For High Schools, Academies, and entific Institu- 

tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. Compton, of College 

City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SOHOOLS. By E. 
8. DANA, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 

. 12mo0,cloth, $1.50. 

BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By 
Gro. R. BRiGG8, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 

Scien Instruction. 12mo, cloth, - 
ion, 


use. By Prof. W. W. Jonnson. 
of Prof. J. M. Rrog, of U.S. Na- 
cademy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’s Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor 
for examination with reference to introduction, prepaid 
for $1.00. 
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UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 





2,500,000 OVER TWO MILLIONS INTRODUCED. 





MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
tg mast sheactive. ne Se es blished. 
LW RD e of the best litera- 
ae lectins teem the welling» of two bun- 
dset OOD cantend caer 








2,500,000 

Price, Samp. copy 
McGuffey's Revised ange. Introd 
Pirst Reader, - . - 10 17 
Second Reader, - - - 18 30 
Third Reader, - - ~ 25 42 
Pourth Reader, - - - 30 50 
Pifth Reader, - - - 45 72 
Sixth Reader, - -« «+ & 85 
ek =» = Be 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 











